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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


to be denied by the Powers whose own turn may 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this — 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The greater part of the news of the war this week has 
been personal. The rumour has gained persistency that 
Admiral Alexeieff is to be withdrawn. Whether true 
or not it is a natural inference from what has happened. 
His larger functions have been decentralised; it is 
thought that he and Admiral Skrydloff, who is on the 


point of starting from S. Petersburg to take up com- | 


mand of the fleet, are not congenial ; and even a people 
so stark as the Russians have the general desire to find 
a scapegoat. If he has no other faults, Admiral 
Alexeieff must certainly have failed in diplomatic 
astuteness before the outbreak of war. 
battle on the Yalu is still unfought. But the Japanese 


The expected | 
of secret that is guarded with such care in Lhasa? 


come to be exposed to the dangers which have led to 
the Russian note. The United States Cabinet have 
been considering the question ; and they ‘‘ will wait till 
a case arises”. This means that they are not going to 
give themselves away and take up « position which 
might afterwards be awkward. Newspapers may cry 
out but they have their own reasons; and yet what 
has happened to the ‘‘ Times ” may not be without its 
consolations for them. 


With the blowing up of a part of the Gyangtse fort 
should end the military work of the Tibetan mission. 
As the British mission occupies a house within 1,000 
yards, the measure was no doubt necessary. The pre- 
vious inspection revealed a Bluebeard’s cupboard, which 


_ is a strange comment on the alleged horror of taking 


| 


whose transport arrangements seem to have worked | 
with great precision, are in strength almost on the banks © 
of the river and there is no reason why an effort to 
force the river—accompanied by a landing of troops on | 
the west and supported by a portion of the fleet—_ 


should be much longer delayed. 
will do more than delay the advance is doubtful. 
According to a telegram said to be from S. Petersburg 
and published in a Parisian journal, General Kuropatkin 
has decided to take the offensive without delay as he 
considers the force now at his disposal quite sufficient 
to leave nothing to chance. 


The orbits of the ‘‘ Times” and the Russian ,Empire 
seem destined to cross each other. Russia having on 
a former occasion expelled a correspondent now 
threatens to treat as spies persons who use wireless 
telegraphy in the zone of Russian operations. The 
‘* Times ” seems rather to fancy this is another instance 
of Russian malice against it, as it happens to be the 
only newspaper using wireless telegraphy. But there 
isa perhaps more probable explanation. The use of 
wireless telegraphy comes up for the first time in 
warfare ; and the new means of communication opens 
up possibilities which international law has hitherto not 
had to take into account. Wireless telegrams can be 
‘“‘tapped”’, and a belligerent has no control over them 
The right of at least seizing the apparatus as material 
of war appears reasonable enough, and it is not likely 


Whether the Russians | 


life among the Lamas. One room, according to the 
‘‘Times’”’ correspondent, contained ‘‘ scores of heads, 
some of them quite recently cut off”. Is this the sort 


More than 190 tons of provisions were stored in the 
fort; and of the many curios those not immediately 
connected with religious rites are being sent back to 
Indian museums. The disposal is peremptory, but 
perhaps General Macdonald’s promise that there should 
be no looting if there was no fighting carries the 
corollary on which he has acted. The Viceroy’s tele- 
gram to the mission on having reached Gyangtse ‘in 
the face of difficulties unexampled in warfare” does 
not strike us as an underestimate. Is not every success 
now unparalleled? The House of Lords on Tuesday 
passed without division the resolution sanctioning the 
charge on the revenues of India. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster’s statement in the House on 
Tuesday that the campaign against the Mullah had 
achieved its object has been incorrectly inter- 
preted. It is true that the engagement at Jidballi, 
which in spite of the completeness of the rout was 
at the time accepted as no more than a pre- 
liminary engagement, was fought as long ago as 
11 January and nothing decisive has occurred since. 
But the Mullah for good or bad reasons has decided 
to retire into Italian territory, where for the time no 
steps were taken to head him off. Even supposing 
that he intends at some future date to slip back and 
reorganise his spiritual kingdom, it is out of the ques- 
tion for Great Britain to keep a large force policing 
the Italian boundary. Supposing that Italy had 
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vigorously co-operated in the first instance, General | The debate was in no way remarkable. But Mr. 


Egerton’s victory might have finally freed Italian 


Abyssinian and British territory from the old menace, — 


| 


| 


but in the absence of such concerted action it is only | 
possible to accept the Mullah’s confession of defeat as 


the next best thing to his capture. 


The exceedingly able and interesting official report 
by Captain Bacon of the sinking of Submarine Ar 
leaves not a doubt as to the exact nature of the disaster. 
Captain Bacon is able to calculate with such wonderful 


nicety that we know Lieutenant Mansergh took five | 


seconds to make up his mind as to whether he should 
bring his ship to the surface or try to dive under and 
so escape the threatening vessel. If there had been 
but a few more seconds for the diving, all would have 
been well—the little more, and how much itis! Captain 
Bacon shares the belief generally held at Portsmouth 
that the crew were stunned by the shock, other- 
wise they might easily have saved their lives. He 
was the first to enter the vessel, and he found the 
men lying dead at their posts. They were buried at 
Portsmouth on Tuesday. We dislike to think that 
there is an Englishman whose emotion over this loss 
needs to be excited by high rouge inwords. Assuredly 
those who know anything of Portsmouth and its sailor 
life and feeling need not be told floridly how deep the 
grief is there. 


It is impossible to blame anyone forthe mishap. The 
arc of vision of the periscope is limited to 45° but it can 


be swept round to make an examination of the whole | 


| 


horizon, and if a view of it was taken ten minutes | 
before the collision occurred—which is likely to have | 


been the case as the boat must have dived about 


twenty minutes before the accident—-the ‘‘ Berwick | 
Casile” should have been observed about one mile | 


off, calculating the respective courses and speeds 
of the liner and submarine, but a passing boat or other 
obstacle may have obstructed the view; of this we 


know nothing. The submarine was struck at the top | 


of the conning tower on the starboard side and the 
blow probably killed her commander outright. It is a 


satisfaction to know that the apparatus of the boat was © 
found in good working order and there is no reason to | 
suppose the confidence which Captain Bacon and his © 


staff have in their fragile craft is misplaced. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s difficulties in framing a 
Budget were for the most part the direct outcome of 
his predecessor’s shortcomings. If Mr. Ritchie had 
reduced the income-tax by threepence rather than four- 

nce he would have done what everyone expected, and 
if he had kept the corn-tax standing he would have 
saved the taxpayer £2,000,coo. The result of his 
Budget was a deficit of 5} millions, which with the 
estimated deficit for the coming year amounts to a 
total of 9 millions. Thanks to three unexpected sums 
which Mr. Austen Chamberlain decided to accept as 
windfalls he was able to make good practically the 
whole of this deficiency. The Transvaal repaid the loan 
of £3,000,000; some happily forgetful persons failed 
to claim £1,000,000 to their credit in Government 
Stock, and the existence of an unnecessarily large 
balance at the Exchequer accounted for the rest. 


not so easily made good. Mr. Chamberlain certainly 
showed courage when he chose to restore the penny to 
the income-tax, which should bring in £2,000,000, and 
add 2d. to the duty on tea which is estimated to make 
a similar addition. The increase in each case affects 
the two most unpopular taxes among the two largest 
classes of people. The increased tobacco duties: 3d. 
a pound on stripped tobacco, 6d. on cigars, Is. on 
cigarettes, are a small matter; but the half-million 
makes up the remainder of the deficit, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain—the ex-Minister not the Minister—in a humorous 
speech at the end of the debate claimed the supporters 
of this tax as protectionists. That we did not differen- 
tiate more in this way against made-up tobacco has 
long been the astonishment of all American tobacco 
merchants as we know from the personal confession of 
those in the trade. 


| licensed houses. 
The estimated deficiency for the coming year was | 


Austen Chamberlain spoke well, with admirable 
lucidity; and the compliments from both sides of 
the House were perhaps more genuine than usual. 
He is the youngest and least experienced of recent chan- 
cellors and was faced by a problem of great complica- 
tion. The burden of the debate was the national duty 
to reduce expenditure, to allow in time of peace such a 
margin as may ensure solvency in time of war. The 
gravity with which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman displayed the danger of 
extravagance could not be surpassed. Normal taxation 
no doubt has increased greatly; a shilling income-tax 
is excessive. But to prove relative increase is not 
to prove that taxation is absolutely high. A part of 
the burden too is wholly gratuitous. Mr. Ritchie and 
those who approved his obstinacy should notice that 
the corn-tax, which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach again 
supported, would have brought in, without burden to 
the taxpayer, just the amount provided by the extra 
penny on the income-tax. 


We are all financiers when the Budget is taken. We 
have an eye to revenue. An absolutely essential thing 
is to talk of the sacredness of the Sinking Fund. We 
adopt a high finance tone, hard and unsympathetic, 
dropping party politics altogether; what will such and 
such a tax yield—this is the question ; only the crude 
amateur growls out ‘‘ Tax the brewers ; they’re rich 
enough ”—what is the use of increasing the tax on them 
if it doesn’t yield more ? Some will try the very language 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and say, ‘‘ Cocoa 
did well”; or ‘* My prediction is that currants will fall 
off in the coming year”. But the place to see and hear 
the ad hoc financiers is the inner Lobby of the House of 
Commons when the Chancellor is down. They came 
pouring out of the Chamber after Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s speech as they do each year and there arose the 
usual hubbub of figures. Some of it never gets out of 
the Lobby, some is put on ‘‘ our private wire ”, some 
we have been told is put on the flimsies, whatever that 
may mean. It is in these days too that we have the 
odd paragraphs about Lords or Commons who have 
never missed a budget for fifty or sixty years. Besides 
the appearance of each ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the House and the seat he fills are always indicated 
with precision. Sometimes the information is startling: 
when it is stated for instance that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, whilst the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
speaking, sat behind Sir William Harcourt. 


On Wednesday the Home Secretary introduced the 
Government Licensing Bill and the first reading was 
passed by a majority larger than the actual one. The 
magistrates’ power of refusing renewals of licences for 
public reasons and not merely for misconduct remains, 
but the teetotalers and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
are in arms because the Quarter Sessions are to take the 
place of the Justices. In fact that will not make much dif- 
ference: as they will act on the investigations of the 
local magistrates whose report will be before them as 
to the necessity of suppressing licences. The other 
point is that compensation is to be provided out of a 
fund to be raised by the trade itself out of taxation 
to be imposed according to the assessable value of 
The Bill is being opposed indiscri- 
minately by the Opposition and the extreme temperance 
party ; but it is as fair and as comprehensive a treat- 
ment of the question as could have been expected in 
present circumstances. 


No one ever said even of a Scotsman that he jokes 
with difficulty under the inspiration of his native spirit ; 
and Mr. Balfour with the same stimulus was more than 
usually happy. He confessed sadly that his country- 
men for all the paucity of ‘‘houses” were not more 
temperate than others. Mr. Whittaker defending 
Scotsmen from a Scot, protested they spent much less 
per head on drink. ‘‘ But” replied Mr. Balfour “it is 
more effectual” and we suspect Mr. Balfour of yielding 
to a suggestion of his native brogue as he spoke. The 
fall of the words seems imbued with all the pawky 
drawl of generations of Scotch humour. ‘ Effectual” 
is too good not to be perpetuated or perhaps prosti- 
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tuted. ‘‘The most effectual spirit in the market. 
Recommended by all Scotch members of Parliament.” 
We are afraid some such advertisement is inevitable 
and the word will be finally launched on its technical 
career as the constant epithet of Glenlivet. 


It needed neither the innumerable speeches of Irish 
members nor Mr. Wyndham’s confession to impress 
the truth that education in Ireland is badly organised 
and deficiently provided. It may be true that in 
Ireland local contributions to education do not amount 
to a shilling in the pound, while other divisions of the 
United Kingdom pay 50 per cent. locally ; but if this a 
little spoils the case of the Irish members strategically, 
it does not subtract from the duty of the English Govern- 
ment. Mr. Wyndham did not deny the obligation. 
But just because the only thing to dois ‘‘ to sweep away 
the old system and build a new fabric”, he is prevented 
from promising immediate redress. Tinkering would 
be useless ; and for this reason it is impossible in the 
present session to introduce legislation. At the same 
time some abuses might be immediately diminished. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Dale, the Government In- 
spector, insisted on the superiority of the Convent and 
certain Protestant denominational schools; and the 
evidence of the excellence of the schools of the Christian 
Brotherhood is sufficient proof of the rottenness of a 
system that can leave an institution, described by Sir 
John Gorst as ‘‘one of the most admirable he had 
ever seen”, without the benefit of a Government grant. 


We can well understand the chagrin of Mr. Austin 
Taylor and the other representatives of professional 
Protestantism at the composition and terms of reference 
to the Church Commission, announced by Mr. Balfour 
on Wednesday. They find a scrupulously fair selec- 
tion has got together a number of sane Church- 
men, very representative both of the High Church and 
Evangelical schools, to consider points of Church order 
but not questions of doctrine. This gives the very best 
possible chance of a working settlement, and the 
avoidance of ructions: precisely what the Liverpool 
extremists do not want. They like demonstrations and 
mass meetings and violent talk in the House, where 
they can fulminate to their own advertisement. 
They see their occupation slipping from them. Every 
Churchman who desires a working arrangement by 
which these contemptible ritual squabbles can be averted 
will be pleased with the personnel and reference to the 
commission ; but they, of course, whose idea of a settle- 
ment is the exclusion of High Church theology will be 
disappointed. Mr. Balfour sees that the only way out 
of the difficulty is an arrangement as to ritual which 
shall leave doctrinal differences undisturbed ; and that 
may possibly be reached. We have never known Mr. 
Balfour do anything so sensible in the sphere of Church 
politics before. 


It seems that the Cardinal’s hat is not to go to 


_ Archbishop Bourne, who succeeded Cardinal Vaughan, 


after all; but to Abbot Gasquet. This is a somewhat 
severe rebuff to Dr. Bourne, but the justice of Father 
Gasquet’s claims no one will question. As a scholar 
and an accomplished man of the world, he is certainly 
the most distinguished Roman ecclesiastic in this 
country, and very many were much surprised that he 
was not elected to the archbishopric of Westminster. 
It is even said—in fact credibly reported—that Dr. 
Bourne’s election was accidental. 


In Australia Mr. Deakin has been defeated in the 
Federal Parliament by a majority of nine on practically 
the same Bill that upset the two previous Ministries. 
He has since resigned, though the position has this 
curious anomaly that Mr. Reid, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, voted in the Government minority. Each 
Ministry hasbeen ousted by the power of the Labour 
party which has controlled Parliament for years 
without itself acquiring official control. On the merits 


of the advanced experiment in Socialism which the 
Labour party—aided in this debate by New South 
Wales free traders—wish to enforce it will be time to 
decide when the Labour party are in a position to frame 
their own measure ; and it is the only reasonable sequel 


of this defeat that they should be given the power 
which they have long exercised. It is wholly ludicrous 
for critics of the new development of Socialism in both 
Australia and New Zealand to settle the question by 
formulz made for social problems in this country and 
arrived at preposterously even for that limited applica- 
tion. On the general principle we are strongly in favour 
of a State tribunal for the settlement of trade disputes. 


A fire, only less disastrous than the Baltimore fire, 
broke out in Toronto on Tuesday evening and destroyed 
the better part of the wholesale stores in the centre of 
the town. In all about fifty acres were devastated. 
As compared with newer Canadian and American towns 
Toronto has always been thought singularly safe from 
fire. It would be impossible for any part of the resi- 
dential quarter, which has all the virtues of a garden 
city, or the beautiful university, to suffer from an 
extensive fire. Even in the business centre the town is 
unusually spacious, with wide and very straight streets ; 
and is wholly free from the mushroom erections of some 
American towns. But it is a windy spot and as the fire 
seems to have broken out in the large printing houses, 
which nothing could make safe, the level sweep.of the 
site may have indirectly aided the spread of the con- 
flagration. It is suggestive of the duration of the fire 
that the fire engines from Buffalo, on the American side, 
a distance of more than sixty miles, were in time to do 
good service. The damage can scarcely be estimated 
under 42,000,000 and some 6,000 men will be thrown 
out of work. The town, which is the centre rather of 
the intellect than the wealth of Canada, will need 
generous assistance. 


The verdict in the Pollard case, on which the Presi- 
dent of the Divorce Court rescinded the decree obtained 
by Mrs. Pollard, leaves no doubt of the opinion of the 
jury on the specific facts alleged against the solicitor 
Osborn, and Henry and Slater, the heads of the agency, 
and their detectives. They find that there not being 
any evidence against Pollard, unless it was manufac- 
tured, those parties agreed to manufacture it, and on 
that procured the divorce. The petitioner was granted 
a judicial separation ; the petition was not dismissed 
and there is the right of appeal on the question whether 
Mrs. Pollard is bound by the malpractices of her agents. 
But apart from the legal question the serious points 
raised on the social side admit of no hesitancy of 
judgment ; and we shall express a view of them next 
week. In the meantime the documents in the case 
have been impounded and further action can hardly 
fail to be taken. 


In the person of Sir H. T. Prinsep, a Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court, the last of the Haileybury 
civilians has now retired from active service in India. 
With him ends a long line of administrative and 
judicial officers for whom it would be hard to find a 
parallel. The history of Haileybury has been finished 
and written a long time ago. Sir H. Prinsep, surviving 
far beyond the allotted span, lacks but one year to 
complete half a century of Indian service. The old 
Company’s officers, like the Company itself, have died 
hard, though it must be admitted that prolonged resi- 
dence in India was not an invariable tradition of the 
times when the pagoda tree fiourished. Sir H. Prinsep 
followed a father and a grandfather in the service but 
his term almost equals both of theirs combined. The 
brilliant successes of the Haileybury men are remark- 
able in a special way, for they owed their appointments 
to a system of private patronage pure and simple. But 
after all it was the circumstances that made the men. 
Hence it is that the prestige and efficiency of the Civil 
Service have not suffered at the hands of the ‘‘ competi- 
tion wallas”” who succeeded them. It is even doubtful 
if the old race could have displayed the faculty of 
moving with the times which has characterised the 
products of the later system. A curious illustration of 
these changes may be found in the circumstance that the 
farewell ceremony to Sir H. Prinsep was shared by a 
colleague on the High Court Bench—a distinguished 
Mohammedan gentleman who retires to take up his 
permanent residence in England. 
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Those who knew him best seldom thought of Sir 
Henry Thompson as before all else a great doctor. 
His profession, great as his enthusiasm for it and his 
success in it, was almost an episode in his life. His 
activity to the last days of his life was as unsparing 
in one department as another. Two years ago, in his 
eighty-second year he published a book on the motor 
car, the plaything of his age. He was sufficient artist 
to appear in the salon and the Academy and sufficient 
novelist to win a circulation ; astronomy was one of 
his recreations till the last. His whole career was a 
remarkable illustration of his belief that the brain as an 
instrument is fitted to work capably on any congenial 
subject. But perhaps among all these activities he will 
be best remembered by intimates as a host who had 
developed hospitality into a fine art. His ‘‘ octave” 
dinners have been compared to Rogers’ breakfasts and 
they deserve, whether we consider the people who met 
or the quality of the intellectual entertainment, the full 
compliment of the comparison. 


Samuel Smiles, vigorous to the last, died on Monday 
at the age of 91. His green old age was the symptom 
of the energy which with the help of his sermon on 
the quality first made his name a piece of common 
property. ‘Smiles and Self-help” is still as inevitable 
an association as Tobias and his dog, though perhaps 
half the people acquainted with the conjunction have 
the most shadowy notion of either. The popularity of 
the work, which had its origin in a lecture to young 
men, is as astonishing to this generation as ‘‘ The Pro- 
verbial Philosophy” was to the last or Lord Avebury’s 
**Pleasures of Life” will be to the next. A dis- 
tinguished Frenchman attributed the circulation of Sir 
John Lubbock to the dominant note in our national 
character; and it is undeniably true that in one form 
or another the English people have a devotion to diluted 
ethics. The ethics of Samuel Smiles were diluted with 
well-chosen incident, and in days of much hand-to- 
mouth biography one must admire a man who devoted 
the stress of his energy to express one master attribute, 
though it may have been neither the highest nor the 
most intellectually expressed. 


Mr. John Coleman, well known as one of the most 
distinguished actors of the older school, died on Thurs- 
day at Buckhurst Hill. His many friends theatrical 
and social regarded him with the greatest admiration 
for his professional and personal gifts, and his long and 
intimate connexion with Charles Reade added’a special 
touch of literary quality to the many interesting associa- 
tions which his name evoked. His picturesque figure 
increased the effect of these memories, and up to within 
a few months ago, when his health failed, notwith- 
standing advanced age his magnificent voice and fine 
gestures could produce much of their old effect. His 
literary work of later years—and only last year his 
**Charles Reade as I Knew Him” appeared—manifested 
that mental vigour and vitality which enabled him to 
meet heroically a somewhat adverse fate. 


If a primrose had any feeling in the matter, would it 
rather be picked by Peter Bell or by the Primrose 
Leaguer? Personally, though we believed in the 
activity and the thorough Toryism of the League, 
we might slightly prefer Peter in this connexion, for 
he would certainly not pick us so much. Fancy the 
finished ridicule Disraeli would have poured on 
Primrose Day, could he have foreseen it! A less 
finely tempered wit than his might have suggested a 
Dandelion Day for some animal or other. But Disraeli, 
if he had poked fun at the thing, would not have been 
the only leader to do so. One would like to know 
whether Lord Curzon is as solemn a leaguer as his 
speeches made the innocent always suppose. If 
so, and he had been present when Lord Salisbury 
suggested one of the medals or buttons as a suitable 
present to the German Emperor, he must have been 
scandalised. But it is generally so with these very 
clever leaders of parties : in their own circles they culti- 


vate James Harthouse’s failing, the cynical ‘‘ honesty | 


in dishonesty”. Gladstone was quite an extraordinary 


exception. What a perfect Primrose Leaguer he would | 


have made! Probably long before now, however, the 
primrose would have been extinct in England. 


THE BUDGET AND EMPIRE, 


WE doubt whether any other British Chancellor. of 

the Exchequer has been in a position similar to 
that of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. He was not free to 
suggest the financial measures which he may or may 
not have thought best for the country. The problem 
he had to solve was to devise a Budget which would 
satisfactorily meet an awkward deficit without infring- 
ing a number of abstract propositions which no one has 
clearly defined. He had to please free fooders, who 
whatever may be their tenets certainly do not believe in 
‘free food”; free traders whose main object in life 
appears to be to prevent the realisation of the real aims 
of the early advocates of their principles; Chamber- 
lainites who were anxious to have no fresh obstacles 
placed in their path; and Ministers who, apparently, 
are pledged to take no step which anyone, however un- 
reasonable, could represent as a new departure in fiscal 
policy. The Budget therefore illustrates very well in 
what direction we may be expected to move when the 
national policy is to stand still and do nothing. 

It is perfectly obvious that one thing at any rate will 
not happen. It is useless to expect that our expendi- 
ture will diminish. Moreover if the national earn- 
ings are as large and secure as the free traders 
make out, there is no particular reason why we 
should try to reduce expenditure. There are scores 
of ways in which we can productively spend money 
in the development of the efficiency of the popu- 
lation, and if the national income is so great and in- 
creasing it would seem desirable to adopt new expedients 
and to encourage ingenuity in our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer rather than starve the public service. The 
growth of expenditure in England is not an isolated 
phenomenon. Every civilised nation is passing through 
the same experience. It seems a little hard that the 
wealthiest and most progressive community in the 
world, as we are according to the free traders, should 
cry ‘‘ Halt” in the competition with Germany, France 
and even Russia. It is true, as Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain pointed out, that we have entered on a period of 
depression; that our great trades are declining; 
thousands of workmen unemployed; wages falling. 
But according to the free traders these signs do not 
point to any serious diminution of prosperity. There is 
perhaps a slight temporary set-back in such unimportant 
industries as iron and steel, the textiles, engineering and 
shipbuilding. But the genuine manufacturing activities 
of the country are as vigorous as ever. Anxiety about 
the economic position of the country is all very well 
for ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer like Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach or Sir William Harcourt, or for pro- 
fessional politicians like Mr. Chamberlain who has a 
fiscal axe to grind; but the ordinary man may thank 
Heaven that there are orthodox professors of economics 
and devote his leisure to drawing diagrams showing 
that we are progressing by leaps and bounds. As we 
are all, whether we belong to the Government or the 
Opposition side, for the moment supposed to believe 
that fiscal reform is not within the range of prac- 
tical politics, that is, that there is no real need for 
action, we inay not only regard the deficit with equa- 
nimity but even welcome it because it provides an 
opportunity in which our Treasury officials can show 
how clever they are. 

As for Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s proposals, surely 
they are unexceptionable in a free-trade world. He 
appealed to the patriotism of the income-tax payer. But 
what can a penny in the pound more or less matter 
when everybody is so rich? It is very much easier to 
| calculate how much we have to pay when the rate 
is one shilling in the pound than when it is eleven- 
pence, and the well-to-do free trader can throw the 
mental energy saved into other channels such as 
_ the calculation of the advantage of a three years’ 
| average when his income is growing under an obsolete 
fiscal system. Since the Liberal party gave up the 
_ € 13 millions on the verge of starvation”, there can be 
no grounds of objection to an increase of the duty on 
_ tea. Our working-men who are so well off compared 
with German artisans cannot refuse their mite in help- 
ing out an academic Government. Do we not know 
on the highest statistical authority that, notwithstanding 
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slight and temporary depression of trade, employment 
is more regular, wages higher and luxuries more 
frequent amongst the working classes than they have 
ever been before? What possible objection can there 
be to such a slight increase of the cost of living? 
The free fooder in fact has been grossly misunder- 
stood. He does not object to an increase of the cost 
of living. It may even have the salutary effect of 
convincing people of the wickedness of spending when 
they are growing richer every day. The only kind of 
tax the free fooder objects to is one which is likely to 
benefit the people of this country or the colonies. The 
increased tea duty which means an increase in the cost 
of living, and is unpopular in our own dependencies, 
satisfies all the criteria of fiscal soundness. 

But we are nof quite sure that Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain has kept strictly within the limits of financial 
orthodoxy. He courageously refrained from raiding 
the sinking fund. Since Pitt began to borrow in order 
to preserve his sinking fund intact, this has been 
regarded as a sign of virtue in Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. But the realisation of unclaimed dividends 
and their application might we think be objected to by 
financial purists. It is horrible to think what might 
have happened in the fiscal controversy if Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain had been forced to meet that extra million 
out of taxation. The readjustment of the tobacco duties 
is hailed with delight by some people of Chamberlainite 
proclivities, who are connected with that trade, as the 
realisation of some of their aims. It certainly seems 
extraordinary that it should be perfectly orthodox to 
effect a rearrangement of duties which will re-establish 
a displaced industry while it is dangerous to impose 
even a small revenue duty on foreign manufactures, 
when there may by some mischance arise some slight 
benefit to an industry we have already. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s proposal to readjust the drawback so as 
to encourage trade with the colonies—a proposal which 
violates cherished free-trade canons by suggesting a 
more complicated system—might form the subject 
of an entertaining essay on the ‘‘thin end of the 
wedge”. Imperial aims coupled with free - trade 
sympathies are incompatible with a preferential system 
but, we are to presume, quite consistent with raising 
duties against the colonies. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain is to be congratulated on 
the success with which he has dealt with a difficult 
situation. But his Budget illustrates the absolute 
impossibility of maintaining the present fiscal system. 
That he has loyally observed the engagements of the 
present Government we do not doubt for a moment. 
But he has certainly shown clearly that the adoption of 
his father’s policy will be forced upon the country by 
financial necessities, to say nothing of the industrial 
and commercial situation. Weare in fact less interested 
in his Budget of transition, interesting as it is, than in 
the problems he has left for his successor or for himself 
to solve if he should be in office next year. 


THE NAVAL SITUATION IN THE EAST. 


ITH the destruction of the ‘‘ Petropavlovsk”’ 

and the death of Admiral Makaroff the second 

scene of the naval drama ends. The zeal and energy 
of the late Russian Commander-in-Chief had so altered 
the complexion of affairs at Port Arthur that it looked 
at one time as if an action might be fought in the open 
after all. It was just touch and go that the opposing 
fleets did not come into contact on one occasion at 
least, for the Japanese attack on Port Arthur made at 
2 0’clock on the morning of 27 March took place not 
many hours after the Russian squadron had returned 
from making a reconnaissance to the southward. The 
naval situation is again modified ; Russia has received 
a further blow even more stunning than that which 
befel her on the fatal night of 8 February. The mine- 
iaying by the ‘‘ Korya Maru” was an act of great 
daring which deserved the success that seems to have 
attended it, but it remains an unexplained fact that the 
Russian squadron managed to leave the harbour 
unscathed and met with the double disaster in making 
its return homewards. We shall never know the 
exact amount of damage directly due to the ex- 


catastrophe which led to the loss of the ‘* Petro- 
pavlovsk”. The ‘‘ Belleisle” experiments of last 
| September are still fresh in our recollection : a White- 
head torpedo was lashed under a compartment filled 
with corn-pith cellulose built outside the bow below the 
water-line ; when fired the ship immediately took a 
heavy list, and the heeling was so rapid that three tugs 
had only just time to push the old hulk shorewards 
when she sank within twenty minutes of the ex- 
| plosion. Though they afforded a forcible illustration 
of the extraordinary radius of such an explosion, 
we are none the less taken aback when we hear 
of a battleship of 11,000 tons actually going to the 
bottom in two short minutes carrying with her 7oo men 
and a million of money. Of the seven ships composing 
the fighting line of the Russian Pacific Squadron at the 
| beginning of the war there are only two which have not, 
| at least in report, come to harm of some kind or other. 
The ‘‘ Tzarevitch”’ and ‘‘ Retvisan” were injured early 
in the year, the ‘‘ Poltava” though reported out and 
in action on the 13th is known to have been rammed 
some time back by the ‘‘Sevastopol”, and the 
‘*Pobieda” has now evidently suffered consider- 
able damage though the precise amount is still a 
matter for conjecture ; it is a lamentable record for a 
battle fleet. 

His enemy’s strength wasted by degrees to a low 
ebb, Admiral Togo is for the time being relieved of 
immediate anxiety, but he cannot relax his vigilance 
so long as Russia has a strong torpedo flotilla which 
with the advent of the summer fogs may possibly 
play a dangerous role if well handled. These fogs will 
, make blockading trying work, as the escape of the 
remaining ships will always have to be guarded 
against, unlikely though it is that any attempt 
to break through will be made. Without re- 
inforcements there is not much object in leaving 
the comparatively safe shelter of port, for even 
if the Port Arthur and Vladivostok squadrons could 
escape and combine, which is well-nigh impossible, 

they would still be a very inferior force: the game 
would certainly not be worth the candle so long 
as the fortresses can hold out on the land side, and there 
is any chance left of a reinforcement arriving from 
| Europe. Russia’s naval strategy is at present entirely 
influenced by considerations of which the foreign on- 
looker knows nothing, considerations dictated not 
only by the speed with which dockyards can bring 
ships to a state of completion but by the move- 
ments and necessities of her land forces. Should 
the Baltic fleet be ready by the middle of July, 
and there is good reason to doubt if it can be so, 
whether it would be wise to send it to the Far East 
depends primarily on the question of whether Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok can hold out until it reaches 
that destination. If either of these fortresses be hard 
pressed, the ships they shelter ought to try as a forlorn 
hope to reach the ocean at all hazards; but assuming 
the forts can stand a siege, Russia’s one chance 
of turning the scales at sea lies in raising the 
blockade by means of her Baltic fleet. The Black 
Sea fleet can be left out of account for it is com- 
posed of ships with too limited a radius of action to 
be of any service for the purpose. It is a moot point 
what ships of the line can be got ready from the Baltic 
this summer to pit against the six which Japan has on 
the scene of action; battleships are still as much as 
ever the decisive factor in maritime warfare, therefore 
we have to take stock of ships fit to lie in the line that 
might possibly be brought forward for the relieving 
force. The ‘‘Oslabya” is the only modern ship actually 
flying the pennant, she is supposed to be worth 
18 knots : the ‘‘Borodino” and ‘‘ Alexander III.”, esti- 
mated to do 18 knots, were launched in igor, the 
‘*Orel” and ‘‘Kniaz Souvaroff”, designed for the same 
speed, in 1902. There is no sufficient evidence to 
enable anyone outside the dockyards to forecast within 
a month or two when these four will be completed ; 
they are all of the same type and form part of the 
1898 programme. The miscalculation of a month or 
even a fortnight in the date at which each or any of 
them can be got ready must make all the difference in 
deciding whether it would be advisable to send the fleet 
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of the year, and where docking facilities are none too 
great. The number available, the time in hand, and the 
date of departure must all determine to some extent 
the strategy of the route to be taken, whether by way 
of the Canal, the Straits of Magellan, or the Cape of 
Good Hope. The typhoons to which the China seas 
are liable in the summer months have also to be taken 
into account. Besides the ships already mentioned 
there are two older ones which could be utilised, the 
Alexander II. launched in 1887, and optimistically 
calculated to be a 16°5 knot ship, and the Nicholas I. 
launched in 1888 and reckoned to steam 14°8, which 
figure will allow of a discount. 

It is premature to predict what track on the chart 
reinforcements are likely to follow, but a few figures 
may help the curious to speculate uponit. The route to 
Yokohama by way of Magellan Straits and Honolulu is 
2,630 miles further than that round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Cape route to the same place is 3,300 
miles longer than the one through the Suez Canal. 
Supposing a fleet to be capable of averaging a trifle 
over 8} knots, which would give it 200 miles a day, 
it would take it 13 days longer to go by the 
Pacific route than by the Cape, and 16} days longer 
to go by the Cape than by the Canal; or to put 
it another way, 29} days longer by the Magellan 
Straits and Honolulu than by the Suez Canal. In 
the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal October is 
one of the worst months for cyclones, and typhoons 
have to be risked in the China seas from July 
to October. Whatever the future action of the Baltic 
fleet the best course for Russia to follow for the next 
month or two is to make a very much more extended 
use of the torpedo flotilla, and endeavour to reduce in 
detail the force the Japanese Admiral has at his com- 
mand. A torpedo luckily directed against ore of 
Admiral Togo’s battleships would greatly contribute 
to the successful action of the reinforcing fleet, but 
recklessness as well as skill is what is wanted in 
handling torpedo craft, and nothing will be done whilst 
the Russian boats continue to hug the forts. Admiral 
Togo is in command of the sea, transports are now 
free to move through the Straits of Pe-chi-li during the 


daytime without fear of a sortie from Port Arthur, the | 


watch on the Vladivostok squadron can be maintained 
without bringing too severe a strain on Japanese naval 
resources, and it may be expected that Japan will 
shortly make a renewed effort to seal up finally the 
relics of the Russian Pacific squadron in Port Arthur. 


PAPAL POLICY. 


} te is likely that the most significant feature of the 
approaching visit of the President of the French 


Republic to Italy will be a negative one—an omission | 


from the programme of an item which the world would 
not only expect but would even take for granted. Cer- 
tainly there would seem to be something strangely amiss 
somewhere, when the head of a State which has long 
posed, and perhaps a little more than posed, as the 
acknowledged protector of Catholic interests in the 
East is not received by the head of the Catholic Church. 
Something very much amiss there is ; and it is not very 
difficult to discover where. That Pius X. should be 
resolved not to receive M. Loubet cannot surprise any- 
one who has followed the anti-Christian campaign of 
M. Combes’ Government and knew something of the 
character of Cardinal Sarto. A less spiritual or more 
political Pope might be willing for diplomatic con- 
siderations to waive his resentment at the French 
persecution of the religious orders. But Pius X. is too 
honest a Christian to temporise with an attack on 
religion, with a movement organised and directed by a 
Government to the extinction of Christian influence in 
the country which it governs, a country which so far as 
it has any religion professes allegiance to the Papal 
See. Pius X. is not the man to be satisfied with the 
persecution of Catholics in France and their protection 
in China. M. Combes’ Chinese Christianity is too 
obviously political insincerity for an honest Pope to ad- 
mit it asa valid set-off against the expulsion of the Car- 


| difficulty. 


ways, and probably he thinks it rather hard that M. 
Combes’ violence should be visited on the President’s 
head, but the personal element can be nothing to the 
Pope. He could not receive the head of the French 
Republic without condoning the conduct of M. 
Loubet’s ministers ; therefore he will not receive him. 
We are extremely glad that he will not; the Pope will 
now unmistakably mark his displeasure at the treat- 
ment the religious orders have received in France, and 
cavillers who have not hesitated to suggest that the 
Vatican was not altogether sorry at what was going 
on in France will be silenced. 

We are inclined to think there is even more signifi- 
cance in this attitude of Pius X. than appears. It is 
pretty evident that a political Pope, who valued 
temporal influence and placed the restoration of his 
temporal sovereignty before all other? objects, would 
hardly take up such a position. The ups and 
downs of politics are uncertain, and it might happen 
any day that the political ambitions of France 
might incline her Government to support the Papal 
claims in a time of fresh disturbance in Italy. It would 
never do on religious grounds to alienate possible future 
support. But Pius X. dismisses all such considera- 
tions of policy, taking his chance of the effect of 
his righteous indignation on French political support. 
We are not saying that the Pope has abandoned the 
temporal claims of the Vatican, or that he is reversing 
his predecessors’ attitude. But it certainly does seem 
likely that his point of view is different; and that he 
may ultimately see his way to modify greatly the present 
official relations between the Italian Crown and the 
Vatican. It is impossible for him to help seeing that 
the present complete estrangement, public estrange- 
ment, between them exercises a prejudicial effect on his 
spiritual authority, on the general health of the Roman 
Church, and on religion throughout the world. 

We of course are strangers to his authority, as 
Anglicans we have nothing to do with the internal 
affairs of his Church, and might excuse ourselves 
from the trouble of considering them, but as Christians 
we cannot. No sane person can help seeing that 
there are countries and populations to whom religion 
means, and necessarily means, Roman Catholicism ; 
where the alternatives are no religion at all or 
the Roman Church. At any rate, if anybody dis- 
putes the necessity he will have to admit that as 
a practical matter in great tracts of the world the 
vast majority of the population, if they are not Roman 
Catholics, are religiously nothing. Whatever be the 
cause, other forms of Christianity seem unable to 
take root amongst them. Therefore to everyone who 
has any real care for the kingdom of Christ on earth, 
the health internally of the Roman Church and the 
trend of papal policy must be a matter of lively interest. 
We cannot help believing that the care for the restora- 
tion of the temporal sovereignty, with the consequent 
estrangement from the Italian monarchy, has very 
seriously hindered the proper spiritual influence of the 
Pope. The spectacle of so true a Christian and de- 
voted Catholic as Queen Margaret kept at arm’s 
length by the Holy Father is unedifying and very 
dificult to reconcile with any Christian ideal. 
There are thousands in Italy and out of it who 
are ready to recognise the spiritual authority of the 
Pope but are unalterably opposed to restoring his 
temporal position. He is their spiritual father, he is 
the head of a spiritual society (we are not opposing it 
to a visible society), but that does not make him an 
earthly king. In their view the association with his 
spiritual supremacy of earthly sovereignty degrades 
rather than raises the head of the Church, who claims 
to be Christ’s vicar on earth. They remember who 
said ‘‘My Kingdom is not of this world”. And if 
theologically the temporal sovereignty is a difficulty 
to them, more cogent still is the argument from 
practice. They cannot help seeing that the tem- 
poral sovereignty means politics, that it has dragged 
the Holy See into the party politics of nearly 
every Western country, that it is continually placing 
loyal members of their Church in positions of painful 
Altogether, the temporal aspect of the 
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vast numbers more are not Christians at all. If we 
could believe for a moment that it only estranged men 
from the Papal allegiance into the Anglican or other 
branches of the universal Church, we naturally could not 
be much concerned; indeed if we are honest, we must be 
glad; but we see very plainly that it has no such effect. 
Those whom it alienates almost invariably become but 
half-hearted members of their own Church or they cease 
to belong to any religious communionat all. Therefore 
we regard it as a matter of the most real importance 
to the common Christianity of the world that the papal 
authority should abate its temporal claims and rest on 
its spiritual position. 

We welcome many of the indications of Pius X.’s 
papacy. It was a very good beginning that Rampolla, 
the most political of cardinals, was not retained as secre- 
tary of State. We recognise, of course, the difficulties in 
the way of a Pope who would make a new departure in 
these matters. The question of accepting the subvention 
of the State (amounting to 4 130,000 a year) is not simple. 
It might mean the loss of the revenue from Peter’s 
pence, which preserves the independence of the Vatican, 
an independence every well-wisher of the Church would 
wish to preserve. Also, it is at least to be considered 
whether, if the Pope ceased to be the prisoner of the 
Vatican and mixed freely with the people, the Papal influ- 
ence would not suffer in prestige. We believe Pius X. is 
personally inclined to abandon the mysterious seclusion 
of the Vatican ; but we agree that such a move is not to 
be made lightly. There are, however, pressing reforms, 
not complex and hardly involving policy, which the 
Pope can take up immediately, and, we have no doubt, 
will. The disorder, the unseemly talking noise and 
movement, which disgrace some of the functions not 
only in S. Peter’s but in other Roman churches, are 
simply a scandal, a scandal which is seriously promoted, 
though not created, by the absence of seats. To expect 
reverent behaviour from a crowd that has to stand all 
through a long service is, to say the least of it, ridicu- 
lously unpractical. It is well that the crowd has been 
induced to give up cheering the Pope’s appearance in 
S. Peter’s. We trust this is the forerunner of yet 
greater reforms in conduct. 


A SENSIBLE LICENSING BILL. 


B Na new Licensing Bill deals more comprehensively 
and fairly than we even hoped the Government 
would venture to do with the demand for an amendment 
of the present law. A certain kind of courage might 
have been required to propose a Bill depriving 
magistrates of their discretion in refusing renewals 
of licences ; but even more recklessness would have 
been implied in disregarding the sound feeling 
that under proper conditions the new activity 
of magistrates is on the side of good. That would 
have been resented by all who are not absolutely 
identified with the liquor trade. On the other hand 
the fair-minded, non-fanatical, temperate public must 
feel that until the question of compensation was 
settled the unrestrained discretion of magistrates 
was working injustice. The Government have boldly 
met these difficulties. Their scheme retains the 
discretion of magistrates under a modified form 
which does not affect it in essentials : and it gives com- 
pensation on the principles laid down by the Royal 
Commission on licensing. Unless the irreconcilable 
opponents of the liquor trade are to have everything 
settled as they wish, without respecting the ordinary 
rules applied where property is dealt with for public 
purposes, the Government could not do otherwise than 
they have done. Magistrates in Quarter Sessions may 
now do what the local Brewster Sessions have 
done, suppress public-houses deemed unnecessary 
for the public good. Compensation will be awarded 
to the suppressed interests not, as is usual in other 
similar cases, out of public money but out of a 
fund to be provided by the trade itself. In neither case 
are the views of the trade consulted. Their conten- 
tions that these licences ought to be abolished only for 
actual misconduct, and that compensation was due to 
them from other resources than their own have been 
disregarded. It is certainly a remarkably strong 


dealing with what from the substantial, and not the 


merely technical, view are their rights of property. 
Teetotalers may quote without end legal decisions which 
only recognise the annual character of licences ; but 
what legislation can be more proper and more urgent 
than that which redresses decisions on technical points 
of law which offend the feelings of the equitable man ? 
That is the ordinary way of redressing injustices which 
arise from time to time in the strict construction of 
Acts of Parliament. The fact is that the decisions of 
magistrates sacrificed private property for public 
good; and while the new Bill provides that com- 
pensation shall be granted, it grants it only on the 
condition that it shall not come from public funds, 
It is as though property should be taken for a 
railway and instead of the railway paying other property 
owners should be mulcted. If it is said that where the 
State or municipal authorities take property for public 
purposes proprietors who gain, as surviving brewers 
and publicans may gain by suppression of licences, 
ought to pay for betterment, at any rate they do not do 
so at present. The principle of betterment is proposed 
to be applied for the first time to the property of the 
liquor trade. Believers in betterment have at any rate 
no grounds for objection. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s contention that the 
renewal of licences by Quarter Sessions instead of by 
the local sessions will restrict the useful work of 
diminishing licences was exaggerated. His other objec- 
tion that the State, by the fact of enacting that com- 
pensation shall be given, undertakes to give State 
compensation was illusory. As to the first point the 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions are taken from those 
who sit in the local sessions. They are representative 
of the men who sit at these sessions; and the only 
difference is that their representative character is less 
local and at a further remove from local prejudices and 
wire-pulling. Under the Bill they do not supersede 
the inquiries and investigations made by the local 
magistracy. All these will be brought to their 
notice and their duty will be judicial. They 
will have to say whether the local magistracy has 
made out a case for action in the public good. At 
present they restrict the discretion of the magistrates 
on appeal from their decisions. Sir Henry himself 
when arguing that the discretion of the local magistrates 
had been exercised with due restraint showed this by 
stating that their decisions had not been greatly upset by 
Quarter Sessions. Why then should the functions of 
Quarter Sessions under the new Bill be the means of pre- 
venting the reduction of licences as he asserted it would 
be? Wecan see no good reason why it should: and the 
Bill helps the process by removing one hindrance—the 
injustice of abolishing without compensation. [If it did 
not tend to this, that would be an objection. The pro- 
babilities in favour of less drinking are on the side of 
reduction of licences: and especially because with 
fewer houses there can be better supervision and regu- 
lation, and more stringent conditions can be imposed 
on them, either in granting or renewing licences. The 
evils of the present system are due not so much to the 
monopoly of the liquor trade as to the fact that it is a 
monopoly which has escaped from proper control. The 
system of tied houses has grown up and is responsible 
for many abuses. Publicans have had to bear the 
odium of much for which they have not been personally 
responsible. We can understand the fervour inspiring 
the attacks on the liquor trade in the light of the 
monopoly of the brewers; but the Bill in no way 
extends their power; on the contrary it has every 
tendency to restrict it. There is nothing in the changes 
of the Bill in regard to the magistracy which supports 
Sir Henry’s contention. His second point is the arti- 
ficial and unreal argument that compensation comes 
from the State because the State devises the scheme 
under which it shall be paid. It taxes public-house 
owners on the rateable value of their houses for con- 
tributions to the compensation fund; the State sur- 
renders for this purpose funds which it could otherwise 
claim and obtain for general State objects ; and there- 
fore the State itself grants compensation. One might 


suppose from such an argument that the Bill provides 
that in consideration of this assessment brewers shall 
be exempt from some other taxation which they would 
But Sir Henry has 


otherwise justly have to pay. 
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generally the thoughtfulness to provide in one part of 
his speeches the answer to another part. His plan of 
compensation is that a dispossessed licence-holder should 
be provided for voluntarily by the trade. Licences 
might be suppressed in reliance on its esprit de 
corps. It is not absolutely certain that the interests 
of licence-holders who are not themselves the owners 
of licensed premises would be sufficiently protected 
by the esprit de corps of the great body of tied 
house owners. But apart from that, and supposing 
that there was a perfect system of voluntary compensa- 
tion so provided, would not that establish just as good 
a claim to exemption as if the same amount had been 
contributed under the compulsion of the State? Such 
shadowy, attenuated and insubstantial appearances of 
arguments are not worth considering ; they have no 
practical bearing on the merits of the Bill. These 
merits are that the liquor trade does not get what it 
would like, and yet that in any Bill based on Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s views it would have forced 
upon it something it would like much less. In the 
first case it would be improperly privileged; in the 
second unjustly treated. 


UN PETIT PARIS. 


he booksellers of Bucharest are displaying a 

fervent pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Francomania ” which 
denounces the preference of Roumanian society for 
all things French. Riotous students recently mobbed 
a theatre, where a French piece was performed for 
charitable objects, and the soldiery were called out to 
disperse them. But Roumanian chauvinism has not 
yet taken root, and it is not only in their clubs and 
ball-rooms but in the privacy of their families, not 
only from politeness to foreigners but from personal 
preference, that the Boyards persist in using the French 
tongue. They think in French, they count in French, 
their only literature is French, their hearts are ever 
far away, throbbing in the bustle of the boule- 
vards. They have one stock phrase wherewith to 
acknowledge compliments to their capital: ‘‘ Yes, is 
it not a small Paris?” Paris is the Mecca of their 
dreams, and Bucharest is the mihrab_ religiously 
turned toward their place of pilgrimage. So soon as 
their own season is over, they crowd the Orient 
express and hurry across Europe to enjoy on a grander 
scale the routs, masques, and other frivolities, to which 
they have dedicated their winter. Meanwhile, no 
effort has been spared to render Bucharest a splendid 
miniature of her merry model. The light side, the 
bright side of Paris, the fat smiling houses, the broad 
clean boulevards and gay speckless avenues, the 
Chaussée (a small Bois de Boulogne) where the con- 
fections of M. Worth are exhibited in the newest Parisian 
equipages, the Thédtre Lyrique, where Hading succeeds 
Judic and makes way for a troupe from the Folies- 
Bergére, the rich restaurants, where a French cook 
prepares viands directly imported from France, all the 
outward and visible signs of social life are ostentatiously 
Gallic. 

But the inward and spiritual graces of the Roumanian 
capital retain that mysterious magic of the Orient, 
which the fashions of the few are powerless to 
dispel. From your windows at Capsa’s you behold a 
living kaleidoscope, whose colours would soon be 
saddened, whose vivacity would soon be chilled by the 
cold stare of evering lands. Strange grey figures, 
swathed in sheep-skins, stalk silently in sandals ; on 
their shoulders are mountains of brilliant home-made 
rugs, pale embroidered vestments and cunning leathern 
coats glittering with beads, to be sold after much 
chaffering to rich lairds or ingenuous strangers. Others 
bear aloft long poles, swinging all manner of wares, 
either round flat baskets filled with the fruits of the 
earth after their kind, or baby lambs freshly skinned 
and dripping with gore, or fluttering fowls tightly 
secured by their spurs. Here comes a group of chimney- 
sweeps with quaint headdresses and mysterious emblems 
of their trade; next a bevy of matrons shouldering 
scrubbing-brushes with handles six feet long: these are 
the professional whitewashers, plying for hire. Yonder 
are furtive Jews, with filthy black clothes and oily 


ringlets, shuffling through the slush ; hawk-eyed gipsy- 
women, clad in frayed purple, importuning or wheed- 
ling every pedestrian to buy their flowers; outlandish 
hillmen, shepherds from Moldavia, clean-limbed giants, 
casting bewildered blue eyes upon the turmoil of the 
town; bearded bravoes from the Balta, amphibious 
beings half fisher half brigand ; turbaned Turks from 
the Dobrugea ; fair maidens in soft homespun, deftly 
wrought and daintily embroidered, recalling by their 
haughty mien and noble carriage their forebears the 
matrons of ancient Rome: on their heads the classic 
amphoras introduced to Dacia by the legions of Czsar. 

The din of the city is incessant. Morning, noon and 
all through the night a babel of melodious street cries. 
mingles with the ceaseless disputation of a Latin race, 
to the accompaniment of jingling, clattering con- 
veyances travelling at full gallop over purgatorial 
pavement. The barouches and broughams of the 
Boyards, the feudal troikas drawn by three thorough- 
breds abreast, all glistening with their armoury of 
brazen harness, the light Muscovite dog-carts with a 
barbaric arch over the horse’s head, and the gorgeous 
cabs, most luxurious in Europe, are for ever racing 
hither and thither as though pursued by packs of wolves. 
Perhaps it is the cabmen who provide the most 
characteristic feature of Bucharest. Devotees of a 
fanatical Russian sect, long since exiled across the 
Pruth, strange beardless figures, fat as capons, all 
huddled in their long blue velvet robes, they sway upon 
their boxes like sacks of wheat. They are notorious 
for their impudence and extortion, which are fomented 
by the indulgence of the gilded youth, but their cabs 
are a joy for ever, their long-tailed steeds are a lust of 
the eyes, and they drive like the son of Nimshi. 
Perhaps they appear most appropriate and Siberian 
when the first thick fall of snow effects a transforma- 
tion scene. Then of a sudden every wheeled thing 
disappears, and dainty sledges emerge from their 
summer sleep. Jehu stands in front almost against the 
knees of his fares, urging his cattle with menaces and 
endearments as they tumble about like puppies on the 
unaccustomed slides. It is a strange law of nature 
that the sight of snow gladdens the heart of every 
animal. The horses are exhilarated as though by a 
huntsman’s horn and the humblest human seems filled 
with glee. 


‘* The sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells. 


To understand the irresistible hilarity of this tintinabu- 
lation, it is good to be at Bucharest when the harsh 
clatter of her streets suddenly yields to this music of 
the spheres in an atmosphere of crystalline delight. 
Every city, like every mortal, has a physiognomy 
wherein those who run may read an index of character. 
Berlin always stands to attention with her houses drawn 
up as though on parade; Vienna stands at ease 
but you feel that she has not laid aside her arms ; 
Paris wears a hollow leering laugh and a frayed shirt; 
Madrid conveys an air of hospitality, whose parents are 
poverty and pride; Stambil is instinct with mystery, 
fatalism and that sentiment which is dubbed devout or 
fanatical according to the point of view. Bucharest is 
more versatile, more complex, more easy to remember 
but more difficult to define. Like M. Bertillon, who 
teaches his disciples to recognise a man by the con- 
figuration of his ears or the impress of his thumb, we 
are tempted to the divagation of details. The enormous 
edifices, the post-office like a palace, the Brobdingnag 
savings bank, the vast law-courts, the huge Foreign 
Office 4 la Louis XV., all the civic mansions of stately 
magnificence proclaim profusion : even Dimbovita, the 
slender stream, is flanked by embankments fit for an 
international highway. Yet, though everything is new, 
the impression is that of a rich man’s comfort, not the 
ostentation of a parvenu. The very slums are broad 
and clean and dainty, like cottages on a model 
estate. By her symmetry and nicety Bucharest 
reveals an orderly mind, but by many graceful 
gestures and tricks of colour she blurts out her 
right Orient originality. Who shall resist the charm 
of all her uncouth signboards, triumphant rebels 
against every law of perspective? The court grocer in 
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the Calea Victoriei exhibits a huge canvas where 
ramparts of sugar-loaves guard fragrant forests of 
spices and tumuli of tinned provisions ; the wine store 
in the Boulevard Elisabeth has a Bacchus bestriding a 
barrel and quaffing Dragasani 1898; a butcher in the 
suburbs hangs a thrilling representation of a hero with 
uplifted knife receiving the headlong charge of a 
ferocious bull ; a chemist displays an unfortunate indi- 
vidual clad cap a pie with every conceivable variety of 
truss and bandage; a bootmaker delights in the image 
of a huge sheep bearing a shoe suspended by the lace in 
its mouth ; even the midwife shows the anxious features 
of alady tucked up ina four-post bed : the whole town 
affords a continuous gallery of the quaintest art that 
ever saw the light. , 

And the markets, as usual, illustrate the life of the 
people. Though all Bucharest is modern, we find the 
old Eastern methods of mercantile construction : little 
open cupboards lining the road, dealers squatting 
among their wares, literally at the receipt of custom, 
for they make no effort to invite it; and the various 
trades huddle together: here an armoury of rude 
pottery, richest green and richest red; there an arsenal 
of thick leathern sandals, a heavy patch of burnt 
umber; yonder an avenue of black sheepskin caps, set 
out upon brass stands, in appearance like peasants’ 
heads after a massacre. Out in the streets are high 
hillocks of golden grain, pyramids of pumpkins and 
blazing piles of scarlet chillies. At intervals little con- 
gregations wait with laughing philosophy until they 
shall be hired : builders with their hods, labourers with 
their spades, all with the emblems of their toil. 

Bucharest may be summed up as a city of pleasures 
and palaces, a metropolis of perpetual carnival, a temple 
of boisterous joviality. Her engaging people combine 
the colour, the grace and the hospitable instincts of the 
East with the comfort and convenience of the West ; 
every instant spent among them yields a quintessence 
of life and joy and warmth and colour. A small Paris 
indeed? Nay, by Cock! ’tis a little Paradise. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


THE BISHOP’S CHANCELLOR: 
REFORMED. 


\ HEN the sun shines clear in the Elizabethan sky, 

we note that our Chancellor has escaped the 
tempest. True he has not come out unchanged or 
unscathed. The repertories and glosses in which his 
soul delighted have blazed in the Oxford bonfires. 
Married and lay civilians may sit in his judgment 
seat. Nay the Court Christian of the future is severed 
from the seat of the Apostles. Worst of all the 
Commons have at last limited his perquisites on the 
probate side of his department. Still there are some 
of his old joys left. The Ex-Officio Inquisition 
survives and Master Apparitor is still keeping the 
door of his court and reminding him that there are in 
this day ministers and layfolk to take in hand for their 
soul’s good. 

So with something of his old insolence he falls 
‘straightway on those impossible parsons who set up 
‘the law of Geneva above the law of England, and defy 
‘her Grace and the Council and their Bishop to boot in 
the matter of apparel. ‘‘ My Masters and ye Ministers”, 
says he, pointing to a law-abiding priest duly garbed, 
** the Council’s pleasure is that strictly ye keep the unity 
of apparel, like this man, who stands here canonically 
habited with a square cap and scholar’s gown, priest- 
like, a tippet, and in the Church a linen surplice. Ye 
that will subscribe write Volo. Ye that will not sub- 
scribe write Nolo. Be brief. No words.” But John 
Presbyter is no sheep before his shearer; and our 
Consistorial doctor learns, that if the Lollard could 
lash him with whips, Martin Marprelate will chastise him 
with scorpions in the form of pamphlets. However, 
in his new home at Doctors’ Commons, he woos not 
without success the smiles of the British Solomon, who 
relishes keenly his tag ‘‘Quod Principi placuit legis 
habet vigorem”. Like King, like Bishop, the episcopate 
lays no restraining hand on our friend ; per contra, with 
the aid of its servile chapters, it issues the letters 

atent that secure him in his office for life. So he and 
is Apparitors shake their fists at Marprelate and con- 


tinue gaily as ever in the enforcement of uniformity, 
the repression of sin and the reformation of offenders, 
softening as ever the hard penance on the sight of 
broad-pieces, and ruining with their costs charges and 
expenses the luckless innocents whom they catch and 
acquit ; and generally, as the Puritan puts it, vexing 
the land with their extortions oppressions and depreda- 
tions. Even his friend Archbishop Laud is seeing (as 
the Canons of 1640 show) that the Doctor’s wings must 
be clipped when our Long Parliament men loose 
the fury of triumphant Puritanism not alone on the 
Doctor and his Sumner but on the Crown and the 
Mitre under the shadow of which the pair have done 
their deeds of darkness. So there is for a time an end 
of the proud judicial Court, where fees and clamours 
have too long kept shop and bribery and corruption 
solicited ; while the Doctor eats the bread of exile in 
Paris, or accounts to some Major-General in respect of 
his former extortions from ‘‘ God’s elect”. 

’Tis true that when the Merry Monarch rides to 
Whitehall amid a people’s cheers, the Doctor creeps 
back to his Consistory ; but not to enjoy the powers 
and reap the golden harvests of yore. For the ex officio 
Inquisition has gone the way of the nuns and friars ; 
and the arrival of the Dutchman in 1688 ends for ever 
the sport of Puritan-baiting. 

A life of obscure bumbledom remains for him: he 
will still set a few poor and foolish creatures with white 
sheets and tapers to stand in the church aisles as a 
gentle lesson in morals for the town that knows Horace 
Walpole and reads David Hume. He will further by 
his simoniacal faculties enable the Magnates and the 
Nabobs to build the horse boxes in the parish church 
which will oust God’s poor. He is otherwise too lazy 
to study even the laws ecclesiastical. So the Bishop 
the parsons and the ejected advocates write the books, 
and he takes the cash. Even in his own Doctors’ 
Commons they love him not. These are days of 
glory and gold for the Doctors of the scarlet gowns 
and full-bottomed wigs, but the things relating to 
the Admiralty and not the Spiritualty, prize law not 
canonists’ decretals, stir their intellects and excite their 
enthusiasms. Let one amid the doctors seem to dream 
of things ecclesiastical, and the word goeth round amid 
his brethren that he is at Doctors’ Commons not to 
practise as a civilian, but to draw the fees of a good 
chancellorship which he has been promised by his 
uncle who is a Bishop, just because he prompted 
Mr. Pitt to those felicitous Virgilian tags for the speech 
on the Irish Union. True the genius of a Stowell may 
seem for a moment to bring back to the London Con- 
sistory some faint gleam of the glories of the Knightly 
years. Nevertheless to the smartest of those young 
gentlemen, who to qualify as proctors pay that one 
thousand pounds premium to the firm of Spenlow and 
Jorkins our Chancellor seems a gentleman whose 
chief use in the world is to excommunicate the 
tradesman who refuses to pay the paving rate 
that the vestry ordains. The Victorian days end his 
Doctors’ Commons; and what you can say of him 
to-day is that he is not a canonist and not a 
civilian and that he does take fees. His haughty 
manner survives, and you can see him sometimes in 
the glamour of a full-bottomed wig and scarlet gown. 
Unfortunately ‘‘cucullus haud facit monachum”. He 
has fallen on such evil times that the school girl can 
correct his history, the curate can query his theology, 
while the King’s Justices make mincemeat of his law.* 
Schooled by affliction he treats with respect the Lollard 
and Puritan conscience, and crucifixes and holy-water 
stoups fly at his approach. In place of disciplining the 
lay folks for their sins he was until the other day 
granting them dispensations to enter into such wedlock 
as the canons of Holy Church forbid. His faculty 
judgments make copy for the Jesuit press, and grieve the 
judicious sons of the Church of England. However 


* This criticism is directed to no individual chancellor, but to the 
great majority of the printed consistorial judgments of the Victorian 
epoch. There are of course chancellors and chancellors and certain of 
the younger ones have yet td be proved. A tribute of respect is due 
to the learned and tolerant divine who holds the Chancellorship of the 
Liverpool and Chester dioceses, and he does not stand alone among 
his brethren. The office however in its present form is antagonistic 
to the rights of the Episcopate and to Church order. 
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he seems to the Tony Lumpkins of the Diocesan Con- 
ference and the Northern House of Laymen a man of 
light and leading ; even as he seemed such of yore to 
the British Solomon. The Bishop likewise until the 
other day remained his friend, and he was an honoured 
guest at Lambeth. 

Now it appears that the long-suffering Prelacy is 
beginning to take his measure, and a new Sort of 
patent is being prepared which will for the future take 
from him his powers for mischief and leave him, what 
is all he ought to be, the Bishop’s consistorial and 
administrative help. In this humble sphere may he 
live and flourish! For him as an ecclesiastical ordinary 
the grave is dug, wherein he shall lie beneath the 
epitaph 

‘* Unwept, unhonoured and unsung ”. 


THE GOLFER’S GOAL. 


Cc} all outdoor games golf is in the strict sense 
the most ideal, a view that does not neces- 
sarily carry any implication of its superiority. Indeed 
most vigorous people in their ‘‘ flaming days” will 
prefer that other great division of games in which the 
problem is the management of a thing that moves. But 
in compensation for the passivity of the ball you have 
before you in most golfing strokes a cool deliberate 
aim at perfection; and if one may qualify perfection, 
the possibility of its attainment culminates in the 
approach to every hole. A man drives into the 
immense, almost carelessly. See a born S. Andrews 
player toss his ball on to the tee superciliously and 
hit it with casual abandon from where it happened to 
fall. If he slices a little it is of small account: the 
course is not narrow and off the middle the lies are 
better. Often your second-class amateur can play 
Vardon himself up to this point. We have seen a 
young Canadian player tee one ball on the top of 
another, drive the two successively—the lower ball 
lying wholly undisturbed after the first drive—and cover 
with both a distance rather less than 200 yards. But 
he could not have played any good professional. Only 
when the green is within reach does the real perfection, 
the struggle to ‘‘lie dead” begin. We pass from art 
= to science and the amateur at once loses his 
ead. 

Nevertheless even in driving there is an ideal, if 
not in accomplishment, in style. The Scotch pro- 
fessor of golf who held that Vardon came down 
‘ower straight” was of those who walk the ‘“‘high 
apriori road” on the links as in graver places; and 
indeed most golfers good and bad search after an 
absolute in style; an ideal ‘‘ stance”’, an ideal swing, 
an ideal rhythm of movement with smooth crescendo of 
pace to the point of impact. To those with their eye 
on the ideal, which was first figured in Scotland, Vardon 
comes down ‘‘ ower straight”. He may be the greatest 
golfer of all time, but in his Saxon ignorance he comes 
down, poor fellow, ‘‘ ower straight”. Let young 
souls beware of him. Watch Taylor. He almost 
wraps his club round his legs, and his driver would 
mow quite a pretty swathe leaving the straw reasonably 
close and even over a space of several feet. Vardon at 
the top of the swing would stand for Hercules killing 
the stag ; Taylor for Time the Scythe-bearer ; and both, 
as Mr. Beldam suggests, would make good statues. 
What would future generations make of them? That 
beautiful statue of the Discobolus was for years wholly 
misunderstood, until Mr. G. S. Robertson, who saw the 
discus thrown at the Olympic games in 1900, at last 
proved it to be a ‘‘ snapshot in the middle of the 
throw”. Mr. Beldam’s suggestive photograph of 
Vardon has the materials of a Discobolus in it ; but we 
showed it to one not technically skilled in the driving 
action and drew the ejaculation, ‘‘I had no idea Vardon 
was left-handed”. The end of the swing had been taken 
for the beginning ! Nevertheless in spite of misinterpre- 
tation and though Vardon comes down too straight and 
Taylor mows excessively and Braid presses abominably 
one may extract from these photographs of great 
players in the act a composite ideal style to which in 
spite of our individual eccentricities we may all look 
for the correction of our lapses. 


_ the ball for a man of 6 feet 1 inch? 


The book,* which might be called imitation made easy, 
gives remarkable proof of the ideal quality of the game. 
What is now left to learn? The patent mat with 
its geometric squares and marked distances makes a 
perfect stance a question only of care. What sum 
could be easier? If Taylor, being 5 feet 84 inches, 
stands with legs 14 inches apart and the ball 20 inches 
in front, what is the right position and distance from 
American golfers 
will certainly work out these sums and probably each man 
have a ‘* stance-position ”’ made so that he can achieve 
mathematical precision at each shot. The snapshots 
at stages in the swing, the separate photographs of 
‘* grip”, the lucid little explanations all help to remove 
any need for any player to find out things for himself. 
As a billiard professional in a recent book has assured 
us of billiards, skill in golf becomes a mere question of 
studious imitation of the right methods. It will need 
perhaps some analytic carefulness to extract the 
common attribute in all these masters ; but the propor- 
tion of style that is common is surprisingly large. As 
a technical point it is remarkable that Vardon, Braid, 
and Taylor, unmistakably the best players in England, 
all thrust the one hand down into the other, so that 
the thumb and forefinger of the left are pressed against 
the club by the little finger and palm of the right hand. 
What an intimacy this confidential grip gives you. How 
the wrists work together. How the club becomes a 
part of you. How sympathetic the contact with the 
ball. Swing aclub in a room with the new grip and 
you feel that your game has improved beyond recogni- 
tion. Go onto the links and it is very long odds that you 
top your ball. And here lies the flawin instruction by 
imitation. Success in these things depends above all on 
a hability of muscle which comes only of continued prac- 
tice. Again the almost universal recommendation of 
‘* the push-stroke ”"—that following of the club into the 
ground after the stroke—will surprise many, and on the 
discovery of the straightness which the stroke lends will 
be hailed as the final solution of the game. Never- 
theless it remains that none but the strong-wristed can 
try the confidential grip ; none but the clean-eyed and 
subtle-handed mark in their push-stroke the difference 
between 30 and 35 yards, in other words between a 
good and a bad stroke; and only the born player 
will know when to use it. In spite of Mr. Beldam 
the golfer must still find himself. May it always be so. 
Games are formal enough, as it is, and serious enough. 
The other day a writer on billiards in a magazine con- 
cluded his very stern didactics with an assurance, 
worthy of an engrooved pulpiteer, of the high moral 
effect of the game if seriously studied. There is more 
to be said for golf as a moral agent. Grant Allen 
might for example have felt assurance in putting Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson among his ‘‘hill-top novelists ”. 
Even though he spoils a potential lie with every stroke 
he has ever made he has learned his first lesson of 
golf-morality, the prohibition ‘‘ fortuitum spernere 
cespitem”, to neglect the divot. But do our writers 
on golf increase the moral influence in which they 
delight by increasing seriousness? We think Mr. 
Beldam’s by a very long way the best book on the 
game we have seen, but that geometric mat suggests 
misgivings. Respectable men in many departments of 
life, who have as keena ‘‘ faculty of comic perception” 
as other men, will buy this mat, will keep it in their 
bedrooms, will measure the interval between their 
feet so that their stance shall not differ by a hair’s 
breadth from their idol’s, will discuss it on the way to 
business and if on Saturday on the links they do the 


| round—an improvement which we doubt—in r1o1 instead 


of 102 they will rejoice as though one of the great 
things of life were already accomplished : the reduction 
of their handicap below the dividing line. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


[* looking round the last exhibition of the New 

English Art Club, the one exhibition of pictures in 
London to which one always comes with a lively 
curiosity, I think one is first struck by the unanimity 
with which the best of these very modern painters 


London : 


* «Great Golfers.” By George W. Beldam. 
Macmillan, 1904. 12s. 6d. net. 
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have aimed, in their painting, at a single thing: what 
they consider, according to the version of their eyes, 
to be the truth, the precise literal truth of things. To 
begin any form of artistic work with any other 
principle is, of course, fatal; and the very existence 
of the New English Art Club is due to a consciousness 
that the academic principle of aiming at the painting 
of something pretty, at the making of pictures for 
pictures’ sake, can result only in one form or another 
of uninteresting failure. In this gallery, one may be 
sure, there will be genuine eyesight, rendered as 
exactly as possible; and | find here, as always, this 
kind at least of elementary truth. 

Yet, in art, truth is only the means to an end, not 
an end in itself; and one is inclined to question, here 
as in similar galleries in Paris, whether the means has 
not often been taken for the end. Truth in art is the 
means to an end, and the end is beauty ; an end which 
can be reached only by way of truth. Yet, does not 
much modern art stop short by the way, content with 
the mud of the road, as it seems to one, which leads 
to the palace of sleeping beauty? There, certainly, is 
the danger of a conviction and an aim not less 
dangerous for being necessary. Have even the best, 
have the best especially, of the painters of the New 
English Art Club remembered that, if truth does not 
result in beauty, it is, in painting, so much paint spilt 
fruitlessly on canvas ? 

The two most brilliant talents to be seen in the 
gallery are Mr. Sargent and Mr. John. There is 
nothing nearly so clever on the walls as Mr. Sargent’s 
Spanish stable, and in colour the violent thing is like a 
pansy. Every touch of the paint is alive, and in Mr. 
John’s drawings, the ‘‘ Joconda” particularly, every 
touch is alive. These two men, the one in the maturity 
of his force, the other with the most liberal of futures 
before him, come to us with an immediate emphasis ; 
they will not be put by; they lay hands upon us and 
force us to stop and consider them. Presently Mr. 
Steer arrests us, and we become more and more con- 
scious of Mr. Rothenstein. After that, we must 
search. 

In the work of Mr. Steer one sees the stolid English 
temperament, not as that temperament is seen in the 
man of genius, set on fire, and burning with all the 
substance heaped there ; but as it exists in the normal 
Englishman. This temperament has at its service an 
eye and a hand, an immense honesty of eye and 
hand, with abundant skill in fixing on canvas the 
thing seen, with blunt fidelity to precisely how it was 
seen. No one was ever more more genuinely a painter, 
or with a greater ability for being sincere. He has 
force as well as honesty ; in every sense, he makes his 
mark, painting with violence, so that sometimes, as in 
the “‘ Richmond Castle” in this exhibition, his canvas 
bristles and crackles, and is like a Constable shattered 
by lightning. There are times, too, when his aim at 
truthfulness, his horror of the sentimental in painting, 
leads him to paint the exact features and leave out 
all that those features mean, as in the ‘ Portrait 
of Mrs. D. S. MacColl”. He is most himself, best 
therefore, when he has before him nothing but a 
problem of light, as in the ‘‘ Black Domino”; a face 
that hardly matters, an attitude that is neither here 
nor there, but black satin under artificial light, with 
all its feast for the eye, its business for the hand: how 
happy he is in painting that, and how legitimately 
content with its pictorial significance for him! I should 
suppose that Mr. Steer’s very ideas come to him in 
terms of paint, and that limitation, if such it be, is 
his strength. One may yet question if the precise 
+ assay A of his vision is that of the great as distinguished 
rom the very able painters, and, while praising him 
for his manly modesty towards beauty, doubt if it 
has been always so well rewarded as the unabashed 
insistence of more pressing suitors. 

Mr. Rothenstein asks more of truth, and his brain 
is busily at work behind the eyes; the hand does what 
it is told. He has no magic, but he has an honesty far — 
more thoughtful than Mr. Steer’s, and there is in his 
two pictures a kind of moral force which might surprise 
anyone who knew him only by his younger work, with | 
its critical vivacity and sting, its freakishness, its rapid | 
Summarie ‘The Talmud School”, of which. the | 


‘‘ Corner of the Talmud School” is a slighter variant, 
is unfortunately so placed, and so glassed, that it 
becomes a mirror for half the pictures and all the people 
in the gallery, and it is impossible to see it properly 
from any point of view. As one dodges to and fro in 
front of it, one loses, I am sure, much of what Mr. 
Rothenstein has really expressed, and it may be that part 
of my feeling about it is due to the difficulty of seeing it 
steadily and the impossibility of seeing it whole. Carried 
not so far, it would have been one of the interiors which 
so many of the New English artists can paint so 
capably. Carried much further, it might have been a 
Rembrandt. As it is, being neither the one nor the 
other, it remains, still, experimental, in spite of what is 
definite in its accomplishment. It is composed with a 
severe sense of harmony ; the faces exist there under 
the double light of sun and candles, patiently expres- 
sive; the drapery, especially in the significant standing 
figure, has breadth, and there is something, in that 
monumental back-view, which recalls the ‘‘ Balzac” 
of Rodin. The whole picture is painted with an equal 
care, an equal decision. Yet, is it, as it should be, a 
great picture? I think not; and the reason seems to 
me partly that Mr. Rothenstein has aimed at, and 
succeded in attaining, a kind of illusion which is not of 
the essence of great art. He has aimed at producing an 
effect of reality in which the sense of paint should be 
wholly lost. But it is the function of art to conceal 
art, that is, to conceal labour ; not to conceal pigment, 
which is the soil laboured in. The means should be 
disguised, not the material. And in thus going so far 
towards making a picture cease to be a picture, and 
become, in another than that literal and disturbing 
sense, a mirror, does not the painter take really a step 
backward, towards that external reality which, because 
it is nature, is certainly not art ; from which art is 
perhaps our one means of escape ? 

Singularly different is the aim at truth which one 
sees in most of the landscapes here: Mr. Steer’s, or 
those done after him. It is an aim at truth rather to 
texture than to either tone or feeling. The modern 
painter tries to get the sparkle, not the glow, 
nor the peace, nor the joy, of sunlight. Constable 
is already at the search for it, before Monet 
crystallises it on his canvas. Mr. Steer sets nature 
into a state of fidget, so restless is he to get 
every sparkle in its place and every coruscation of cloud 
fixed. When, for once, an artist tries to render feeling 
rather than crude fact, like Mr. Fry in his ‘‘ Tivoli”, 
everything that is sensitive in a little notation like 
‘*The Cobb, Lyme Regis”, forsakes him, and we vet a 
generalisation, not a thing seen, but a fancy about a 
thing. Here and there a painter, like Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, content to do no more than the notation, but 
with a more instinctive pictorial sense, does give us, for 
a moment, a glimpse of what is to be caught, as it 
passes, in the aspect of precisely that ‘‘ Richmond 
Castle”’ which Mr. Steer has seen so crudely But 
such things as these are in the minority, and do not 
fasten upon us in the gallery. 

In the work of one painter, not an Englishman, but 
a painter who has formed his style on English models, 
M. J. E. Blanche, there is a somewhat deliberate 
attempt to combine truth to impression with heauty 
of pattern and decoration. There is grace and charm 
in ‘*Fortunio”, together with a certain touch of 
affectation, which may be thoughr to belong rather 
to the subject than to the painter. Yet, if Manet had 
painted the most artificial being in the world, should 
we have seen or suspected anything artificial in the 
canvas? In the portrait of ‘*Mr George Moore” by 
Mr. Mark Fisher we have the opposite kind of clever- 
ness: the more frequent aim at brutal closeness to a 
very ordinary eyesight. Is that, after all, any nearer 
to truth, or that method any nearer to finding out 
what truth is ? 

Coming back to England, after half a year’s wander- 
ing in Italy, with the recollection of the picture 
galleries of Italy fresh in my mind, I find myself, as 
I go into this one serious English exhibition of pictures, 
brought suddenly down to a wholly lower level There 
are painters in this gallery who have a techniq:e far 
beyond the technique of many of the old pan'ers 
whose works I have most admired in Italy ; only. they 
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are content to have that technique and to put it to 
trivial uses. They can do what they aim at doing, 
but, when they have finished, the work, if it is to be 
great work, is not begun. 

ARTHUR SyMoNs. 


TWO NEW PLAYS. 


l WAS very curious to see the ‘irresponsible 
comedy” at the S. James’ Theatre. For the 
authors otf it, Mr. Frederic Fenn and Mr. Richard 
Pryce, were also the authors of ‘Liz's Baby” and 
**’Op o’ me Thumb”’—two little plays of a very rare 
kind, in that each of them had evidently been written 
with a genuine impulse to express something that had 
been closely observed and keenly felt. It is very rarely 
that we feel a play to have been a spontaneous growth 
from brain and heart. Toa play that does give us this 
feeling we will pardon any number of technical weak- 
nesses. (Not that any such mercy was needed for 
*“’°Op o’ me Thumb” or ‘‘ Liz's Baby”, both of which 
were admirably constructed.) The average play gives 
us the sense that it was written chiefly because the 
author wanted to write a play. Observation of life, a 
feeling for the humour or pathos in this or that phase 
of life, may have gone to the making of the play ; 
but they seem to be there incidentally, and as a 
means to an end. They are not, and they should 
be, the origin and mainspring of the whole 


matter. In ‘‘ Saturday to Monday” there is plenty of | 
| device on the stage; but it must be cumulative repe- 


humour, but the play differs from the authors’ other 


(and perhaps later) work in just this vital respect: it | 
_ exaggerated form of what happened before. The same 


does not seem to be a spontaneous growth. ‘“ Irre- 
sponsible” is precisely the wrong word for it. When 
Mr. Fenn and Mr. Pryce wrote those other plays they 
really were behaving irresponsibly : they were respon- 
sible only to their own brains and hearts. 
sat down to write ‘‘Saturday to Monday” they were 


When they | 


labouring under a grave sense of responsibility to quite | 
other and external things—how to write a play that | 
would commend itself to the manager of a successful — 
theatre, and to the audiences in that theatre; how, in | 


fact, to have not a mere artistic Srage-Societyish 
success, but a regular, popular, lasting metropolitan 
success with no nonsense about it. 
in view, they proceeded to draw on their humour and 
their imagination. 
shine with the proper lustre. And even their tact in 
technique was dimmed. Technique is a mysterious 
thing, not wholly separable from inner impulse. A 
man is likelier to do skilfully what he really wants to 
do than what he is merely determined to do. 

The play begins as a comedy. Lord Culvert, who 
has been a sailor, but has just inherited the title and 
the estate of his family, is spending a week-end at the 
cottage of Mrs. Wendover. He is in love with her, she 
with him ; but he is engaged to be married. He wants 
to break off the engagement. Mrs. Wendover tries to 
dissuade him. His fiancée and her mother arrive un- 
expectedly to stay with Mrs. Wendover. His secretary 
comes too. To complete the annoyance, the local 
curate comes with his sister and another lady, in 
answer to Mrs. Wendover’s forgotten promise that the 
‘‘reading club” might hold a meeting in her dining- 
room. So far, all has been comedic—a quite realistic 
comedy of manners. But suddenly the key changes. 
Lord Culvert declares to Mrs. Wendover that, since 
she won't let him break off his engagement and marty 
her, he will before the end of the evening have 
become engaged to every woman in the house. 
He accomplishes his threat. Now, in a _ pure 
farce, entitled ‘‘ Jack-a-Shore”, this kind of behaviour 
might be well enough. But the key-note of comedy, 
once struck, cannot be silenced. ‘‘ An irresponsible 
comedy”? But comedy cannot, though farce can, be 
irresponsible. Mr. Oscar Wilde called ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest ” (which is the prototype of 
this play) ‘‘a trivial comedy”. But it was not a 
comedy atall. It was a fantastic farce, and the key- 
note of fantastic farce was struck so soon as the curtain 
rose. Lord Culvert, on the other hand, has been fixed 
for us as a credible human being, typical of a certain 
definite class, and we cannot, try as we may, forget to 


a rather hard task is set. 
With this purpose | 


take him seriously. Therefore, behaving as he behaves, 
he offends us. His behaviour is, in the exact sense of 
the phrase, beyond a joke ; and, as Queen Victoria saic¢ 
on a famous occasion, ‘‘we are not amused”. His 
behaviour is the less agreeable to us by reason of 
the personalities of the ladies who become engaged 
to him. Two of them are plain and elderly spinsters, 
and the third is a plain and elderly dowager. Now, 
we live in a civilised age. There was an age 
in which hearty laughter could be evoked by mere 
mention of women not pretty and not young. But 
that was an age of barbarism, long past. What 
was funny then is painful now. The making of 
jokes about physical defects in women is a mere 
survival: laughter has long ceased to accompany 
it. Modern humanitarianism may not be a healthy 
thing: it may be merely a symptom of nervous 
debility; it is, nevertheless, a fact that must be 
reckoned with. But there is another reason, an even 
stronger reason, why Lord Culvert ought not to have 
behaved as he did. His behaviour headed straight for 
monotony. Making three bogus proposals of marriage 
to three persons of the same kind, he was bound to 
produce uniform consequences. In the second act we 
have these uniform consequences, and Lord Culvert 
treating them uniformly. He assures the three ladies, 
one by one, that he had been pleading, not for himself, 
but for his secretary, and he sends them to a place 
where they are likely to find his secretary. Then, 
necessarily, there are uniform consequences for the 
secretary. Repetition is sometimes a very effective 


tition ; in other words, what happens again must be an 


thing recurring in the same way is merely a nuisance. 
And the same things do recur in the same way 
throughout the second and third acts of ‘‘ Saturday to 
Monday ”’. 

Such a play must depend for its virtue on the amount 
of humorous conceit which the authors have worked, 
by the way, into their dialogue. Of this there is in 
‘* Saturday to Monday” quite enough to make a good 
evening’s entertainment ; and on the strength of it the 
play will very likely have along run. For the players 
The best way would be to 
rattle along, from the first, in the manner prescribed 


_ for ordinary farce. But it is almost impossible to rattle 


Inevitably, their gifts would not | 


along in realistic comedy, and Mr. Alexander, perforce, 
is realistically comedic in the early scenes; and no 
amount of subsequent rattling can efface our first im- 
pression. Miss Braithwaite has a part that is realistic- 
ally comedic throughout. In a congruous environment 
her performance of it would be delightful. 

Mr. Murray Carson has produced a new play at the 
Apollo Theatre. It is called ‘‘The Wheat King”, and 
it stands well out from the ruck of new plays because 
its subject is a new one. We have had many gambling 
scenes on the stage, and a few scenes of commercial 
business. But here, for the first time, isa play whose 
central figure is an operator in stocks and shares—a 
play whose whole interest centres round ‘‘ the market” 
as affecting and affected by a man with the mania for 
vast speculation. I cannot say that the authors—Miss 
Elliott Page and Mrs. Ashton Jonson—have risen to the 
goodness of their theme. | have not read ‘‘The Pit”, a 
novel by the late Frank Norris, of which their play is an 
adaptation ; and so I have not the discomfort of knowing 
that a masterpiece has been mauled. True, the reviewers 
seemed to be unanimous that ‘‘ The Pit” was a very 
great book. But hearsay is a less safe guide to what 
one would think about a book if one had read it than 
is one’s own acquired opinion of other work by the 
same author. I did, not long ago, read ‘‘ A Deal in 
Wheat”, a book of Frank Norris’ short stories ; and 
their power seemed to be the power of melodrama, 
not of life; none of them, however excellent in its 
way, seemed to rise above the level of magazine fiction. 
A man who can create really good magazine fiction is 
not a man who could achieve great or sincere fiction : 
there were more to be hoped from the bungler. 
I suspect that ‘‘ The Pit” has a not utterly unworthy 
version in ‘‘ The Wheat King”, whose fault, like that 
of the stories that I read, is a leaning from life 
to melodramatic convention. What we want in the 
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play—all that we want in it—is a true and vivid 
presentment of the gambler’s career and the gambler’s 
soul. The gambler’s career is well and excitingly 
suggested. But his soul? I do not object to the 
introduction of a strong ‘‘love interest”. On the 
contrary, to show us the man as a devoted husband, 
gradually becoming indifferent to his devoted wife, is a 
very good means of illustrating his mania. But 
assuredly we do not want, and do regard as a stupid 
waste of time, the introduction of a conventional 
lover for the wife. Here he comes, with his romantic 
eye, and his impressive hand-clasp ; and here she is 
writing to him a desperate note, which she snatches 
away from the servant who was to be the bearer of it; 
and here she is again, throwing herself into his arms, 
and then recoiling in horror; and doing a score of 
other oft-done things which not even so accomplished 
an actress as Miss Esmé Beringer can make 
tolerable. Assuredly, too, we don’t want a pair 
of comic young lovers; and here they are. 
But it is not so much the waste of time that 
matters. The really serious thing is the levity with 
which the authors develop their central figure. They 
actually try to heroicise him into ‘‘sympathy”. Here 
he is, for example, standing over a villain and forcing 
him, there and then, to refund the money of which he, 
in bygone days, basely robbed yonder white-haired old 
gentleman. Melodrama unashamed! However, there 
is enough truth in the character, and enough newness, 
to give Mr. Carson a very fine chance in acting; and 
of this chance Mr. Carson makes the utmost. His 
performance is perfectly graduated from the outset, 
when we see him merely preoccupied and overstrung, 
to the end, when he is swaying on the verge of lunacy, 
having all but lost the power of thought, and even of 
utterance. Horrible? But with a force never out of 
restraint: artistically horrible, and therefore not 
horrible at all. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CITY. 


‘Tas release of the monies held by the Bank as 
deposits on applications for the new County 
Council loan, brought extreme ease to the market in 
the early part of the week and rates have only 
hardened fractionally since. This plethora of money 
assisted by the further reduction in the Bank rate to 
3 per cent. must result in a substantial hardening up of 
quotations for the finer gilt-edged securities returning a 
yield of 34 to 4 per cent., more especially as there does not 
appear to be very much floating stock. The favourable 
money conditions however will doubtless bring out 
further loans so that the investor is likely to have 
plenty of opportunity for judicious purchases, but we do 
not think it advisable for those who have to invest to 
defer action too long as, of course, issue prices are 
fixed higher in times of cheap money. The colony of 
Natal was successful in the recent issue of 42,000,000 
33 per cent. stock, the quotation for which is now 
at a small premium, making the price of the fully-paid 
stock about 95}. A 3 per cent. loan for 42,500,000 
on behalf of the Government of India is also 
announced to be applied for by tender at a mini- 
mum price of 944; whilst this form of flotation is 
Satisfactory enough to the banker and merchant, it is 
not much favoured by the general public who can hardly 
be expected to appreciate the many influences which 
combine to suggest a limit to the tender price, and the 
investor who favours India issues will probably be more 
Satisfied to purchase the new stock outright in the 
open market at the premium of 1} per cent., already 
established. 

International stocks have been influenced’ by the 
reports that Russia is endeavouring to raise a loan 
in France and our information confirms these state- 
ments. The amount mentioned is £40,000,000 but 
that sum would be but an instalment for the necessities 
of the case should the war be prolonged, and it is 
natural that the financial houses in Paris would 
endeavour to realise their present holdings in 
Russian bonds in preparation for further issues on 
a cheaper basis. It is extremely difficult to hazard an 
Opinion as to the extent these securities are held by the 
small rentier class throughout France but it is im- 


probable that such persons will press sales so long as 
the interest is regularly paid and it is impossible to 
suppose any default of Russia in this respect. Japanese 
stocks have improved in sympathy with the recent 
successes of Japan in the war. 

There has been a fair amount of investment buying 
in English rails, but the American section has been 
practically neglected and will probably remain so until 
a final settlement is arrived at in the Northern Securities 
case. 

South African mining shares have not been so 
buoyant and it is quite as well that the upward move- 
ment is not too rapid. The market has chiefly been 
influenced by the varying reports as to the point reached 
in the agreement between this country and China in 
regard to Chinese labour. There was a persistent 
Statement on Thursday that the agreement had 
been signed and that the Ordinance would be pro- 
mulgated at Pretoria, without further delay. The 
market moves from time to time within small 
limits as these statements appear to be confirmed 
or contradicted from other sources, but there has 
been no pressure to sell and the undertone is re- 
markably strong. A point to be considered in 
forming an opinion as to the future of the mining 
market is the fact that it has now shaken itself 
quite free of influences from the American Railroad 
section. Formerly there was a very close relation 
between these two, but the position open in Yankee 
rails in London and on the Continent is now so trifling 
that a decline in Wall Street is practically not felt 
outside of its corresponding section on this side. A 
further satisfactory feature is the information, which 
we have reason to believe is quite trustworthy, that the 
banks—and more especially the Scotch banks who 
were chiefly concerned in the past—do not propose 
to lend money on mining shares to private individuals 


| in future. If this be so the market will be in a 


much better position to gauge the magnitude of the 
account and to keep it in check when necessary: the 
danger in the past lay in the heavy lines of shares taken 
off the market by speculators with borrowed money, with 
the result that when the margins ran off these shares 
were forced for sale at the least opportune moment. 


INCOME-TAX AND LIFE ASSURANCE. 


W HEN income-tax is at so high a rate as rs. in the 
| £, the effect of rebate of tax on the amount 
paid for life assurance premiums adds considerably to 
the benefits that a Life policy presents. It is not unusual 
for a policy-holder at the end of a long period to receive 
the whole of the premium he has paid, accumulated at 
3 percent. compound interest. For instance, an endow- 
ment assurance policy, effected at a premium of 4100 a 
year, under which the sum assured is paid at the end of 
twenty years or at death if previous, frequently amounts 
to as much as £2,690, which is the sum #100 a year 
accumulates to in twenty years at 3 per cent. 

Provided the amount paid in premiums does not 
exceed one-sixth of a man’s income he is entitled to 
deduct the sum paid in premiums from the income on 
which tax has to be paid. This means that if a man 
wished to invest exactly £100 a year in Life assurance 
he could pay a Life office £105 5s. 3d. per annum, and 
claim rebate of income-tax to the amount of #5 5s. 3d. 
The effect of this rebate may be seen by comparing the 
actual results that can be obtained under a twenty-year 
endowment assurance policy at a premium of 4100 
and #105 5s. 3d. respectively. In the first year the 
sums assured are £2,030 and £2,140 respectively ; 


| while at the end of twenty years the amounts payable, 


unless the policy-holder has died previously, are £2,710 
and £2,850, a difference of £140, entirely due to the 
rebate of income-tax. Of course in the event of 
premature death the return to the policy-holder is 
proportionately very much better. If, for instance, 
death occurs at the end of five years he receives about 
£2,200 in return for the £500 paid in premiums. 
These figures may well be compared with the results 
of an investment of £100 a year in stocks or shares : 
in the latter case the available money for investment is 
only £100 a year, and the dividends received from 
such an investment are liable to tax. If the nominal 
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return is £3 15s. per cent. the tax at the present rate | 
is 3s. 9d. making the actual return upon the investment 
only £3 115s. 3d. per cent. per annum, and £100 a year 
accumulated at this rate for twenty years amounts to 
£2,850 or exactly the same sum as would be paid at 
the maturity of a policy effected at the same cost. 

The premiums actually paid to the Life assurance 
company only accumulate at 3 per cent. per annum if 
we leave the rebate of income-tax out of account, but 
owing to the rebate of income-tax a nominal return of 
3 per cent. under a Life policy is increased to an actual 
return of £3 115. 3d. per cent. ; while an investment at 
the nominal rate of 3} per cent. in stock or shares is 
decreased by deduction of income-tax to an annual 
return of 43 11s. 32. per cent. There is an apparent 
difference of } per cent. per annum in the return of the 
two investments at the end of twenty years, but the 
actual results at the end of that time are identical. 

So far this comparison does not show the full benefit 
of the Life assurance investment. In the event of pre- 
mature death the shares would yield but little more than 
the amount actually paid for them, while, as we have 
seen above, the policy in such a case would yield a vast 
deal more than the sum actually paid in premiums. 
There is the further benefit under the Life policy that, 
although bonuses might fluctuate, the face value of the 
policy could not possibly depreciate if the assurance 
were effected in a sound office. Whatever anticipa- 
tions we may make as to recovery in the future from 
the present prices in securities, experience has abun- 
dantly proved the possibility of great depreciation in 
capital value: when this occurs the comparison between 
investments in ordinary securities and in Life assurance 
are still more abundantly proved. 

It is well known that the revenue authorities do not 
allow rebate of income-tax on Life-assurance premiums 
paid to colonial and American assurance companies. 
Considering the great benefits which we have seen to 
result from this rebate, the existence of this rule causes 
the companies from the colonies and the United States 
to compare unfavourably with the best British offices. 
We do not say they would compare favourably in the 
absence of this rule as to rebate, but, with the rule, 
offices coming from outside the United Kingdom are 
heavily handicapped. For many reasons it is to be 
wished that rebate could be allowed on premiums paid 
to colonial offices. The question of an alteration in 
this respect has frequently been mooted, but it is 
scarcely to be expected that any change in this respect 
will be made at present. The result is to favour the 
English and Scottish offices, and the effect of the pro- 
vision as to rebate is to make a well-selected policy 
in these companies an extremely profitable, as well as 
safe, investment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PUZZLES OF PERSONALITY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


Wick Court, near Bristol, 18 April, 1904. 

S1r,— Without being impertinent I think I may write 
that Mr. M. L. Harrison’s answer to the question of 
what is personality is very clearly stated and well 
supported by reasoning. But, perhaps, a difficulty 
stands in the way of those who accept his views. Do 
they not make personality dependent on the personal 
body and do they not confound personal consciousness 
with the personal experience acquired by the personal 
consciousness ? I cannot, myself, understand how my 
personality can be ‘‘ made up” of my personal experi- 
ence in a past, present or future life. If my personality 
does in fact exist, it must surely consist of my personal 
and unique relation to my personal experience, it 
cannot consist in my personal experience of a world 
which is in itself the same world to all. 

If | am correct that personality is a thing distinct in 
itself from personal experience, we have to our hands 
some explanation of multip'e personality—which un- 
doubtedly does occur at times. I think Lowell’s words 
touch the mark—there are three John Smiths; one 
known to himself, one to the world, one to God. Let 
anyone of us achieve what he may, he is still conscious 


that his own personality is not justified in achievement 


—the greater the man, the greater the achievement, 
the stronger is this sense of failure. We are all 
conscious that the t of our personality we can 
use for labour in this world is a very insignificant 
part—only an infinitesimal part we show to the world. 

Now if the personality of each one of us is far greater 
than that revealed in our material condition, we can 
understand that change of environment may make us 
show different parts of our personality—in extreme cases 
even multiple personality. The Vicar of Wakefield 
tells us of his two daughters that ‘‘I have often seen 
them exchange characters for a whole day together. 
A suit of mourning has transformed my coquette into 
a prude, and a new set of ribands has given her 
younger sister more than usual vivacity ”. A far-fetched 
example, but to the point. 

We see ourselves and others but through a glass 
dimly—even, at times, through a kaleidoscope, so that 
one personality may appear to change and change 
again. We are all conscious that our personality can- 
not in this world justify itself with the one tool it has 
to work with—the material brain. Is it not possible 
that we are, for a time, imprisoned in a material body, 
not for our personal acquirement of knowledge, but for 
ultimate conquest of the material ? 

Your obedient servant, 
F, C. Constasie. 


PUPIL TEACHERS AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
Eccles, 19 April, 1904. 

Sir,—It is to be regretted that so many pupil 
teachers who pass sufficiently well in the King’s 
Scholarship Examination to be sure of a place in a 
training college refuse to take advantage of the college 
course open to them. Though their parents may and 
often do wish them to take up their scholarships they 
prefer to continue teaching as ex-pupil teachers. A 
certain proportion may perhaps read for their teacher’s 
certificate as private students or as members of corre- 
spondence or evening classes but these are in reality 
doing both themselves and their employers nothing but 
injury as it is not possible to work double shifts for 
any length of time with impunity. At present it is 
difficult to bring any pressure to bear upon those who 
place ease before the acquisition of professional skill, 
as the lack of sufficient training college accommo- 
dation renders it easy for such teachers to hide them- 
selves among the mass of those who either cannot 
find a place in a college or else cannot afford the 
expense of a college course, but when training colleges 
are sufficiently numerous and scholarships to them 
sufficiently generous to meet the needs of all those 
who are entitled intellectually to a college course it is to 
be hoped that the teachers’ certificate will be obtainable 
only by students in training colleges, and that the 
uncertificated or partially certificated teacher will cease 
to be recognised. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


TAGS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss, 17 April, 1904. 

Sir,—‘* W. W.’s” last and least tolerable tag brings 
to mind an emendation of that singularly senseless 
simile which was propounded by the writer of an enter- 
taining discourse in the SatuRDAY REVIEW some fifteen 
years ago. After observing that it was only by a most 
malapropian ‘‘ derangement of epitaphs” that rigid 
rectitude of conduct could be imputed to a trivet— 
seeing (as he affirmed) that ‘‘a trivet is more often 
wrong than right ”—the writer argued that the saying 
might be restored to its probably original sober senses 
by a reversal of the metathetic process whereby (as he 
conceived) it had been brought into the ‘‘ questionable 
shape” wherein it now comes before us. In short—for 
‘right as a trivet”—read “‘ tight as a rivet”! and you 
have a sensible simile that would pass current in the 
sanest circles of society. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E, T. FReRg. 
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To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Louisville, 6 April, 1904. 

Sir,—I note that certain of your correspondents are 
extending ‘‘tags” to include in meaning well-worn 
quotations. 

Belated as these will come to you, yet may not the 
flagrancy of their vicious triteness plead for their 
appearance in your index expurgatorius ? 

Milton’s, ‘‘ Peace hath her victories &c.”. 

Pryor’s, ‘‘ Fine by degrees and beautifully less ”’. 

The third, ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to godliness” is as 
certain to appear in any given article on sanitation as it 
is wearisome. 

I am, Sir, very sincerely, &c. 
CHESTER Mayer. 


OR “AN”, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvigew. 


The Oaks, Botley, Hampshire, 17 April, 1904. 

Sir,—I think that your correspondent Mr. J. G. 
Anderson has fairly indicated the practical rules which 
should guide our use of the alternative forms of the 
indefinite article, ‘‘a” and ‘‘an”;—that the latter is 
usable only before words beginning with a vowel- 
sound, words beginning with a ‘‘ mute” aspirate being 
reckoned with such ;—and that the former is for use 
before words beginning with consonants or with vowels 
possessing properties of consonants, as y, and some- 
times u, and the diphthong eu, &c. 

But it is funny that he should then fall foul of my 
letter (in your issue of 26th ult.),—in which there was 
nothing to militate against the above,—the purport of 
which was not to lay down any details of practice, but 
to suggest as a guiding principle a reference to the 
source from which we derived our scheme of usage,— 
but in which his ingenuity finds ground for strange 
conclusions. If Mr. Anderson had taken the trouble 
to consider what I said of ‘‘ un sabre”, he might have’ 
seen that I likened the sound of the article in that 
instance to the same in ‘‘un ballon, &c.”, where the 
English reproduced it in ‘‘a balloon”, ‘‘ a sabre”, &c., 
cutting off the ‘‘n” from the article. How he deduced 
that I am ‘‘ under the baleful influence of the French 
pronouncing dictionary of a past age in which the 
article figured as ‘ung’”, I am quite at a loss to 
imagine. As a fact, I have never had to have recourse 
to a French pronouncing dictionary of any age, though 
Mr. Anderson claims acquaintance with such a work; 
and my knowledge of French pronunciation was 
acquired entirely by ear from the habitual hearing of 
the spoken language, spoken by those to whom it was 
the language of home, practised from childhood. 

I am, yours truly, 
R. Linpsay. 


A HUMANE CRITIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 17 April, 1904. 

Sir,—May I beg your indulgence for a few remarks 
in reference to the article ‘‘A Peril for Plays”, signed 
by Max Beerbohm? It is the most unique contribution 
to literature on the drama that I have read for many a 
day, and the first paragraph of the article is illuminating 
enough to reveal a writer of fine sensibility : one who 
has a humane right to criticise the performances of 
dramatists and actors. Discrimination in the London 
critic of drama is as difficult as it is rare : and it is well 
to know that London does really possess a man who 
has all the qualifications of critic No.4. Mr. Beerbohm 
is really illuminating when he shows, as he does in his 
article, that he is in touch with the two worlds the drop 
curtain so severely demarcates. 

I have some fifteen years’ experience of first nights. 
In many countries I have made a study of plays, 
actors, audiences, and critics: here in London the 
study is most absorbing, for | find our stage is some- 
what wanting in tone. Many lecturers and article- 
writers do not hesitate to make known the need of a 
national theatre, and signatures of eminent people have 
been appended to some vague scheme for the better- 


condemning the dramatist and actor: there are other 
accessories to the decline of our stage, and perhaps 
none so culpable as the audience itself and its spokes- 


man, the critic that is not illuminating. If it be the 
province of the critic to enlighten unsophisticated 
auditors, by article or lecture, and point out to the 
dramatist and actor wherein they fall short of perfec- 
tion, he (the critic) must have scientific knowledge of 
all he would criticise, and, as it were, be ‘‘in the 
know”, else his opinion will influence only those who 
know no more of ‘‘ how it’s done” than he does. It is 
difficult enough for the expert seeing a performance for 
the first time to tell where and how a play or the acting 
of it has failed. And so intermingled are the personali- 
ties and ideas of dramatist, actor, and stage-manager, 
in the production of a play, that the illuminating critic’s 
task of allotting blame or praise, is, more often than 
not, a complicated and onerous business. The fact of 
the matter is this the critic, not of the fourth kind, has 
placed himself on the wrong pedestal : his office has 
become too small for the space he thinks he should 
occupy ; the importance of the person has dwarfed the 
utility of the calling. 

Iam sorry Mr. Beerbohm was not present on the 
first night of ‘‘ The Sword of the King” ; had he been 
there he would have noticed that the presumably in- 
telligent people in the stalls were not moved to mirth 
solely by the performance on the stage; but some 
spirit of mischief, abroad before the curtain rose on 
the first act, seemed to infect the humorously in- 
clined, and from these contagion spread, and took 
hold om those who should have been best able to resist 
an attack of unreasonable giggling. I quite under- 
stand Mr. Beerbohm when he likens a first night to a 
funeral, and I have experienced that desire to laugh at 
some irrelevant thought flashing across the mind at 
times of grief; but, those who giggled at ‘‘ The Sword 
of the King” on its first night had no such excuse for 
their conduct. Comical thoughts do not strike a 
whole funeral procession at quick intervals during the 
obsequies from beginning to end. The gallery was 
unnecessarily noisy long before the play began ; and 
the curtain rose at the advertised time. A new author 
and a new ‘‘star”: the behaviour of the majority of 
the audience, for at least two acts, was curiously like 
that of a coster critic who would cry, ‘‘ What, oh! 
’Eave ’alf a brick at em!” When certain critics see 
at a West End theatre a play which they may imagine 
would be more suitably housed Whitechapel way, they 
should be above treating it after the East End manner. 
We look to the critic to show the unmannerly gallery 
first-nighter a dignified example, and help to raise the 
geueral tone of a play’s production to a higher level 
than is now the rule. 

The following excerpt from a critique on ‘‘ The 
Sword of the King” is amusing :—‘‘ Every literary 
kind, said Sainte-Beuve, has its particular écueil, and 
the particular écueil of the genre romantique is le faux. 
But what is le faux in this case? ... The sensation 
of le faux, we take it, arises when the playwright fails 
to throw his audience into the quasi-hypnotic state 
wherein they lose consciousness of themselves and their 
actual surroundings.” And this on a Monday; it is 
enough to make the bones of poor Charles Augustin 
rattle in the coffin. But I do not wonder that so 
ponderous a person should stumble over écueil and 
miss the true faux. There may be theatre-goers who 
cry, ‘‘ Hats off, a critic!” to one who mentions the 
name of Sainte-Beuve, and garnishes an article with 
French phrases ; but there are others who smile good- 
naturedly, and decline to lose consciousness of the fact 
that there is room for improvement behind and before 
the curtain, particularly on first nights. 

Sainte-Beuve said to Ernest Legouvé:—‘‘I never 
speak of a writer until I have found the central point 
of his work, the dominant trait of his character.” 
Were our trained critics to follow Sainte-Beuve in this 
respect, in regard to the stage, we should have less 
criticism written in an hour or so at midnight, or on 
Sunday, and then enjoy reflective, sounder, judgment, 
such as that contained in the article which has inspired 
this letter. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


ment of our stage. But, sir, let us not be too hasty in 


Critic No. 5. 
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REVIEWS. 


UNREALITY AND MR. HALDANE. 


‘* The Pathway to Reality.” Second Stage. By R.B. 
Haldane. London: Murray. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 


HEN Mr. Haldane’s first course of Gifford lectures 
was published a year ago we took exception to 
them mainly on the ground that they were superfluous. 
The ‘Science of God”, which is really the modest 
subject handled by Mr. Haldane, did not then appear 
to us, and it does not appear any more so now when we 
have what he calls the second stage before us, suitable 
for popular lecture treatment. Mr. Haldane, as every- 
body knows, is one of our most cultivated intellects, he 
is a sort of Admirable Crichton of our day ; a walking 
encyclopedia of learning. Since Lord Brougham we 
have had no man, even no Scotsman, and no lawyer 
at any rate, who has so evidently aimed at impressing 
the public with his omniscience ; and we are bound to 
say that we look on his abilities with respect and 
admire his versatility. Amongst his multifarious 
knowledge he has included the study of philosophy 
and he is a well-read student of metaphysics; a 
branch of intellectual gymnastics very admirable for 
cultivation though very indefinite in its conclusions. 
He is a good speaker with a gift of lucid expo- 
sition and argumentation, as his reputation as a 
lawyer testifies. He is not usually eloquent, his turn 
not being that way: but there are many passages 
in ‘‘ The Pathway to Reality” which may be described 
as eloquent; though there are many more which rather 
suggest that ‘‘ diarrhoea verborum” which John Stuart 
Mill remarked was the affliction of a certain professor of 
metaphysics in Scotland. On the whole if the ‘‘ Science 
of God” were fit for presenting before what was practi- 
cally a popular audience, though it was assembled in the 
University of S. Andrews, Mr. Haldane knows enough 
about what has been said of it by his teachers to justify 
him in appearing before such an audience as its 
expositor. But it is not; and the evidence of it is that 
Mr. Haldane is amazingly dogmatic on the mysteries 
of metaphysics which are as esoteric as those of 
theology ; and instead of the argument which we should 
expect in a system intended for scientific students of 
philosophy, we often find the gaps filled up with rhetoric. 
That is the vice of lectures on recondite subjects treated 
popularly. When the lecturer gets to a stage where 
severe reasoning is necessary to carry the mind over to 
a conclusion, he knows that the audience has neither 
the information nor the ability to undertake it. He 
therefore skips it and the conclusion is accepted on his 
authority. As this would appear somewhat “‘ thin ” he 
supplies the deficiency by illustrating it with a number 
of topics drawn from practical subjects of ordinary life in 
which his auditors are naturally interested, and which he 
informs them are philosophically explained by the reason- 
ing which he has submitted to them. Mr. Haldane 
in fact was in the position of recent lecturers on 
revelations of the physical world of which so much 
has been said in connexion with ether, and atoms and 
electrons and radio activities and soon. Half of their 
lectures was unintelligible the other half was a sort of 
fairy story ; and the best result on the minds of such 
hearers could be no more than that at least the sense 
of mystery was aroused and a consciousness created of 
the problems which lie beneath the surface of appear- 
ances. 

This consideration might perhaps be taken as an 
apology for Mr. Haldane’s twenty lectures on the 
Pathway to Reality. The answer however is that if 
merely curiosity is aroused as to the metaphysical 
resolution of the universe into Absolute Mind, twenty 
Gifford lectures are rather a cumbrous means. On 
the other hard no amount of such lectures can ade- 
quately give the demonstration which shall enable 
anyone definitely to realise what is meant by such a 
proposition. r. Haldane’s do not; and he asserts 
and reasserts with constant iteration, with introduc- 
tory ‘‘ Nows” and “‘ Wells ” which have all the appear- 
ance of being at last about to explain the mystery, a 
series of constantly recurring assertions which are 
painfully destitute of the power of producing a definite 
impression. We are not saying that is the fault of Mr. 


Haldane. It is due to the subject itself and the ineffec- 
tive medium of Gifford lectureships for unfolding a 
“Science of God”. We dwell on this because Mr. 
Haldane appears to think that he is rendering some 
enormous service toa class of people to whom it is 
necessary to present a philosophic doctrine in order to 
clarify their ideas on the topics of religion, the soul, and 
immortality, free will and necessity, death and pain and 
the circumstances of a future life. Well the result 
of it all seems to leave one remark of Mr. Haldane’s 
sounding in one’s ears. ‘‘It is not necessary for 
everybody to philosophise and to many people philosophy 
is not a help but a hindrance.” It is certainly no help 
to the majority of people, whose religious conscious- 
ness as to God and immortality is practically sound 
as Mr. Haldane says, to have their ‘ pictures”, 
wrongly drawn though they may be in the finite 
categories of space and time, replaced by the pictures 
of an idealism which dissolves in mist even if it is 
irradiated with a halo of eloquence. Mr. Haldane 
dwells with pitying contemptuousness on the simplicity 
of speculations as to personal reunions after death. 
We generally say we must either see our friends or 
not see them after death. That is a dilemma which 
the man whose religious consciousness is practically 
sound, according to Mr. Haldane, thinks he is bound 
to, and he releases himself by affirming that he will see 
his friends again. Mr. Haldane assures him there is no 
such dilemma. Idealism has a view which solves the 
difficulty ; a method whose process in Mr. Haldane’s 
pages is a bewildering complexity of ‘‘ Wells” and 
‘* Nows”’; and the conclusion that friends neither will 
nor will not meet each other again after death. We 
refer any reader to Mr. Haldane’s discussion of the 
relations of parent and child in the case he supposes of 
the death of the child. There is much eloquent talk of 
the identity of the parties through love; they undergo 
some treatment in Absolute Mind freed from conditions 
of space and time; but the ‘‘ spooks” of the Psychical 
Research Society are nothing compared to them for 
vagueness. The “picture ” of the religious conscious- 
ness has disappeared with a vengeance; and neither 
Mr. Haldane nor any other philosopher can have the 
least idea of what takes its place. It is unthinkable 
and therefore inexpressible; the pathway to reality 
leads to nowhere where anybody, who is not a philo- 
sopher at least, wants to go. 

The idealist may be right; we ought not, as he 
says, to think of realities under categories of time 
and space : that only by doing so do we get ‘‘ pictures” ; 
and that ‘‘Gates Ajar” and ‘‘ Letters from Heaven” 
are absurd. But the point is that we are landed 
in utter nescience both as to God and what we call 
the future life, and our position in regard to them 
is totally unintelligible. Our ‘‘pictures” are forbidden 
and the religious imagination is paralysed by a 
philosophical doctrine. Or rather it would be if 
idealism did not also show that this painting of 
pictures is an inevitable consequence of our existence 
here; for while we are here we ignore idealism and are 
inevitably bound to think of what we call the future life 
in terms of time and space. It may turn out, idealism 
allows so much, that in some inexplicable manner such 
time and space pictures will correspond in some degree 
more or less to absolute reality where time and space 
conditions are not. But that seems to be somewhat of 
a concession to our weakness on the part of idealism 
de rigueur. In consistency it is bound to sneer at our 
fancy pictures; and that being so we can only wonder 
what benefit Mr. Haldane’s lectures can be to those to 
whom philosophy would be a hindrance if they are to 
lose faith in these pictures. There is another considera- 
tion too which has some compensation in it. Philosophers 
of the idealist school draw their own spectral pictures 
with much positiveness but there are those who deny 
their assumption that the nature of absolute mind can 
be understood at all by the human mind. The proper 
medium for a discussion of such a question is a philo- 
sophical treatise ; but, the question being thus open, 
the inadequacy of an attempted explanation of God and 
life and death and personality without a criticism of 
the certitude of the idealistic doctrine is apparent. 
We have before pointed out that Mr. Haldane has not 
done more than expound some phases of Hegel’s 
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particular treatment of the doctrine with an emphasis 
on his own adoption of it, and an assertion of his dis- 
agreement with others who doubt the validity of the 
grounds on which he accepts it. Putting aside this 
question, we have limited what we have said to the 
point that where Mr. Haldane attempts to deal with 
the problems of religion from his philosophic point of 
view the explanation is painfully unconvincing. As a 
statement of truth in dogmatic form we must agree 
that such questions as sin, pain, death, liberty and 
determinism present no difficulties if reference is made 
to the nature of God as absolute reality. But that is 
barren enough if the reference is to be beyond our 
capacity to make it with any attendant satisfaction. 
Hegel censured the pessimism of philosophers who 
doubted the validity and practicability of the process; 
but if we may decide on this according to the results of 
the Gifford lectures of his disciple and exponent Mr. 
Haldane, we are on the side of the pessimists. 


OUR GREATEST WAR MINISTER. 


**Lord Cardwell at the War Office: a history of his 
Administration 1868-1874.” By General Sir Robert 
Biddulph. London: Murray. 1904. 9s. net. 


ORD CARDWELL’S memorable career at the 
War Office is especially interesting at the present 

time. The air is full of army reform, and fuller still 
of wild and ill-considered proposals. Thus Sir Robert 
Biddulph has done valuable service in drawing up this 
detailed and authoritative history of the work of the 
man who is generally regarded as our greatest War 
Minister. On this point no one is more enthusiastic 
than Lord Wolseley, who cannot as a rule be accused 
of undue partiality for Secretaries of State, although 
it must be admitted that he owed much to this 
one. The author is well qualified to deal with such 
a subject. Not only was he private secretary .to 
Lord Cardwell at this period, but he has had access 
‘both to his private papers and to the official records 
preserved at the War Office. The book, however, 
contains a good deal more than a mere account of 
Lord Cardwell’s work: it is also a brief history of 
military administration during the middle half of the 
last century. The story is undeniably well told, and 
throughout the sense of proportion is well main- 
tained, though naturally the author writes with some 
partiality towards his old chief. Moreover, though 


dealing with a subject which is necessarily technical, | 


‘the book is written in a comparatively easy style, which 
should be perfectly comprehensible to non - expert 
readers. 

Lord Cardwell was an excellent type of parliamentary 
administrator, as distinguished from the mere poli- 
‘ticians who so often preside over our great departments 
of State. He was not of course a transcendent genius, 
or a great party leader: but, perhaps for these 
reasons, he was a more successful administrator 
than many of those who have achieved more con- 
‘picuous political fame. Judging from the memo- 
‘randum which he issued soon after taking office, he 
must already have devoted much more consideration to 
military problems than the majority of War Secretaries 
who preceded or have succeeded him. The tasks which 
‘he set himself to accomplish, and which he made up 
his mind to carry through at all costs, were no light 
ones. The creation of an effective army reserve with 
the consequent readjustment of the conditions of service, 
SO as to produce such a body and make the army more 
popular; the abolition of the purchase system; the 
reorganisation of the whole War Office, and the 
general policy both as to regulars and auxiliaries, 
coupled with a reduction of expenditure, were big 
undertakings. Nor were other subsidiary questions 
neglected: for such matters as the elimination of 
bad characters in the army—and the consequently 
greater inducements for men of a better class to 
-enlist—the creation of an intelligence department, and 
the holding of manceuvres on a large scale likewise re- 
-ceived due attention. The work accomplished under his 
régime certainly conferred much benefit on the army ; 
and brought it generally more in touch with modern 
enilitary ideals. e opportunity without the man and 


the converse often arise. But in this case both were 
well matched. The war of 1866 had brought home to 
all thinking men the grave importance of the army 
problem, which, after the ephemeral boom of the 
Crimean war, had once again been allowed to stagnate. 
When Lord Cardwell took office in 1868 there was no 
reserve to speak of; and the various units consisted 
largely of worn-out soldiers—for men age quickly in 
the army—and immature youths, with virtually nothing 
behind them. The system of purchase, which still 
prevailed, was a baneful anachronism; which had 
been condemned in no measured terms a century 
earlier, amongst others, by the Adjutant - General 
to our forces in the Low Countries in 1794; who 
then stated that the majority of the regiments in 
that ill-starred expedition were in the main com- 
manded by ‘‘boys or idiots”. The preparation for 
war was narrow and antiquated ; whilst the War 
Office and the Horse Guards were distinct establish- 
ments which communicated with each other by letter, 
and neither of them contained an intelligence depart- 
ment. Judging, therefore, from the recent revelation 
of the modern power of the Prussian army, there was 
ample scope for a reformer’s handiwork. So much for 
this side of the picture. On the other hand Lord 
Cardwell was hardly conciliatory and tactful in his 
dealings with the Commander-in-Chief; and it is 
certain that the latter found it more difficult to 
work in harmony with him than with most of the 
Secretaries of State with whom he was associated 
during his long career. Lord Cardwell might have 
remembered that the abolition of the more or less 
independent Horse Guards régime was a radical change 
of no little magnitude; and great care should have 
been taken to avoid wounding the susceptibilities 
of all concerned. But the Duke of Cambridge, 
though most anxious to co-operate and avoid obstruc- 
tion, was nevertheless treated with somewhat scant 
courtesy, and nothing but his tact and loyal self- 
effacement could have avoided friction, or rendered it 
possible for the Secretary of State to carry out his 
plans. Lord Cardwell is best known in connexion with 
the abolition of purchase, a measure which met with 
much opposition, and caused him to be as much abused 
and misrepresented as one of his more recent successors, 
who has not by the way been allowed time to show 
whether his schemes are sound or mischievous. But 
Lord Cardwell’s reputation must rest mainly on the 
founding of an adequate reserve by the abolition of the 
long-service system ; without which what would have 
happened in the South African war? It is too painful 


' to think about. 


The linked - battalion system has been subjected 
to much adverse criticism by the present War 
Secretary, the reconstitution committee, and the 
House of Commons reformers. Still on the whole 
it has borne the test of time fairly well, and it was 
only introduced after much more thorough investiga- 
tion and thought than it is now the fashion to bestow 
on such topics. It is true that it cannot perform all 
the impossibilities which have been demanded of it. 
It cannot of course, as so many seem to suppose, 
supply us with home battalions ready for war as 
well as foreign ones in the same condition. One 
great cause of complaint against it is that home 
units have on mobilisation to be filled up largely by 
reservists, whilst immature soldiers are weeded out in 
considerable numbers. But this is the very essence of 
the system in other armies as well as in our own; and 
consequently much the same would occur in the case 
of a French or German battalion, if mobilised for non- 
European service. In time of peace the home battalion 
is not supposed to be a fighting unit ; and, though the 
system is naturally far from perfect, it provides at 
comparatively small cost what might be called a 
glorified school for recruits in peace time, which is 
capable of conversion into a fighting unit in time of 
war. Again it must be remembered that the function 
of areserve in every army is not only to bring up 
units from peace to war strength, but also to replace 
those who, from lack of age or other causes, are at the 
moment of mobilisation incapable of taking the field. 
It is also too often forgotten that the great 
majority of those who were weeded out of our 
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battalions on mobilisation in 1899 soon afterwards 
became efficient soldiers, and were subsequently most 
useful in providing drafts for the regiments serving in 
South Africa. The evil was still more glaringly notice- 
able in the old days of single battalions and long 
service ; only then perforce it had to be endured in all 
its naked imperfections, for there were no reservists to 
retrieve the situation. As an example of the kind of 
men we had then to rely upon, it is instructive to study 
the figures of forty years ago. Thus in 1864-5, out of 
the 5,622 men which composed the Indian drafts 
during that trooping season, 2,003 were under 
twenty, and 2,038 under one year’s service—figures 
which would seem to show that whatever the system 
and whatever the period of service, it is inevit- 
able that a large number of young soldiers must 
be inefficient for a time. It is also equally evident 
that the numbers inefficient from mere physical causes 
must be much larger for non-European than European 
service. But, as our troops are mainly required for 
operations in non-European, and in many cases tropical, 
climates, the problem which faces us is a much 
more difficult one than is the case with most other 
armies. Mr. Arnold- Forster and the new Army 
Council are apparently expected to remedy all these 
evils, and the Minister at any rate seems con- 
fident of his ability to do so. But for our own part 
we are inclined to doubt whether they are likely to be 
much more successful in solving these eternal problems 
than were their predecessors of thirty years ago. 


THE STORY OF NILE EXPLORATION. 


‘The Nile Quest: a Record of the Exploration of the 
Nile and its Basin.” By Sir Harry Johnston. 
London: Lawrence and Bullen. 1903. 7s. 6d. 


Nyasaland under the Foreign Office.” By H. L. 
Duff. London: Bell. 1903. 12s. net. 


ke quest of the sources of the Nile is probably 
the most fascinating ever undertaken by ex- 
plorers. The vastness and complexity of the problem 
involved will be appreciated after following the author’s 
interesting speculations as to the probable geological 


changes which have taken place in the immense region | 


comprised in the Nile Basin during the remote past, 
and also as to the successive movements of the various 
races of men from the east and north who have 
gradually populated it. 

From the earliest historic periods, the question of 
the Nile’s sources attracted the attention of the various 
branches of the Caucasian race. The Mongol and the 
Negro on the other hand seem never to have cared for 
this or any other geographical problems. As regards 
the Nile, it is indeed remarkable to note, now that we 
are in possession of all information on the subject, how 
the numerous theories and speculations of successive 
ages have alternated between remarkably close approxi- 
mations to the truth and wildly inaccurate assumptions. 
Two centuries before the Christian era, the idea that 
the Nile issued from two great lakes in Central Africa 
and passed through a vast marshy region to the north 
was vaguely reported; but it was not until A.D. 50 
that these rumours took shape and that great snow 
mountains south of these lakes, known as the Mountains 
of the Moon, were also spokencf. A century later, these 
ideas were embodied in Ptolemzus’ famous map, which 
remained, so to speak, the standard work on the Nile 
Basin and was copied and recopied in manuscript by 
the monks for nigh twelve hundred years. The remark- 
able accuracy of Ptolemzus’ knowledge is exemplified 
by the fact that he ‘‘ guessed ”—there is no more suitable 
word—that the junction of the twin sources of the Nile lay 
at a point about 2 degrees north of the Equator, whereas 
modern science and discovery have fixed this point as 
being actually at 2° 25’. Ptolemzus also stated that 
the Blue Nile derived its source from a separate lake, 
now known as Lake Tsana. Curiously accurate as 
were these guesses, it was not until nearly seventeen and 
a half centuries later that modern discoveries demon- 
strated the general accuracy of the ancient theory of 
the twin lake sources of the Nile; whilst the further 
discovery of the snow range of Ruwenzori established 


the existence of the ‘‘ Mountains of the Moon”, hitherto 
regarded as fabulous. 

It is remarkable how during the long period between 
the production of Ptolemzus’ map and the sixteenth 
century, the information as to the sources of the Nile 
rather lessened than increased. The Portuguese ex- 
plorations of the early years of the seventeenth century 
which continued intermittently for over seventy years 
resulted in Lake Tsana in Abyssinia being identified as 
the undoubted source of the Blue Nile. All other infor- 
mation however as to the geography of the Nile basin 
obtained during this period was hopelessly incorrect 
and in places even retrograde, as the Vatican map 
of 1686 records for all time. A great advance was 
however made in 1729 when D’Anville’s map of the Nile 
sources was published; but here again extraordinary 
errors were introduced by an attempt to join up the 
whole African river system; and the sources were 
placed at least ten degrees north of their true position. 
In 1786, the famous traveller, Bruce, the first of the 
long roll of British African explorers, accurately fixed 
the position of the sources of the Blue Nile by observa- 
tion of Jupiter’s Satellites. Curious to relate, the 
latitude thus found was within a degree of that recorded 
by two Jesuit missionaries ten years earlier who merely 
estimated it by dead reckoning. 

Over half a century elapsed before any fresh know- 
ledge of the White Nile was obtained by the explorations 
of D’Arnand, who mapped it as far South as 4° 42’ N. 
D’Arnand was one of a body of Frenchmen who suc- 
cessively strove to secure for their nation the glory of 
solving the Nile problem, which was at this period also 
engaging the attention of both Germans and English- 
men. In 1850 two German missionaries reported that 
they had seen snow mountains nearly under the Equator ; 
and this was the first news of the existence of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon which had reached the world for some 
seventeen hundred years. Their report was however 
ridiculed by British geographers and received little 
attention. It was at this time that the famous 
travellers, Burton, Speke and Grant successively took 
up the work, the first just missing the glory of dis- 
covering the Victoria Nyanza which fell to his companion 
Speke, albeit the latter in his turn missed by a mere 


_ chance the credit of also discoverirg the Albert Nyanza. 


Sir Harry Johnston rightly gives Speke the very first 
place in the long roll of honour of Nile explorers and 
truly says that he ‘‘ broke the back of the Nile mystery 
just as Stanley did that of the Congo”. Sir Samuel 
Baker followed on Speke and Grant and discovered the 
Albert Nyanza, a link in the chain of the Nile sources. 
Previously he had made a most interesting exploration 
of the Nile tributaries of Abyssinia which were 
described by him in one of the most fascinating books 
of travel, exploration, and big-game shooting ever 


written. Schweinfurth a Russo-German carried out 
very important discoveries in the Bahr-el-Ghazel 
district. Then followed Stanley’s discoveries which, 


according to the author, were partly due to German 
jealousy ; Stanley being forced to adopt the Congo 
route when in quest of Emin Pasha. It was during 
this expedition that he discovered Ruwenzori, ‘‘ the 
Mountains of the Moon” of the ancients, and the 
Albert Edward Nyanza, and traced the course of the 
Semliki River between that lake and the Albert Nyanza. 

With all deference to Sir Harry Johnston’s deductions 
and to Stanley’s discoveries we may add that the most 
recent travellers in the African lakes region state that 
the theory of water communication between the Albert 
Edward Nyanza and the Albert Nyanza is by no means 
accepted as proved by those who live in the country. 
The captains of the vessels plying on the latter lake 
disbelieve in it and it is at least significant that the 
most recent Belgian military maps show the upper 
waters of the Semliki by a dotted chain. Of course if 
the western spurs of the Ruwenzori form a watershed 
between the two great lakes, all theories based on the 
Semliki connecting them are untenable and the Albert 
Nyanza must be reinstated in the place originally 
assigned to it as one of the twin sources of the Nile. 

If the accuracy of Stanley’s discoveries is accepted the 
whole story of the Nile is at length told. The chief glory 
of it is due to British energy and determination and the 
work has not been, as is too often the case, for the 
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benefit of other nations. At this moment, the entire 
basin of the Nile and of its affluents, save a small 
portion lying in the highlands of Abyssinia, is under 
the sole political control of Great Britain. 

Mr. Duff's volume on Nyasaland records the 
founding and the evolution of the Nyasaland Protec- 
torate under the Foreign Office. The chief merits of 
the work are that it was mainly written on the spot and 
amid the scenes and peoples it deals with. It is in con- 
sequence a truthful and exhaustive, we might add also 
somewhat exhausting, account of the country, its in- 
habitants, fauna and flora and a host of other matters. 
Portions of it will be found of considerable interest to 
those who have studied African exploitation and have 
sufficient fortitude to grapple with the numerous ques- 
tions discussed by the author, including such complex 
problems as the physical, mental, and moral qualities of 
the natives, their religions and superstitions and the 
precise advantages and disadvantages derived from 
missionary enterprises in Central Africa. Mr. Duff not 
only deals with the territories which border Lake 
Nyasa but with the whole country now included in the 
British Central Africa Protectorate and the Shiré dis- 
tricts, and he therefore extends the area dealt with in 
Sir Harry Johnston’s ‘‘ Nile Quest” as far South as the 
great river Zambesi. 


PLANTS AND CLIMATE. 


‘*Plant Geography upon a Physiological Basis.” By 
A. F. W. Schimper. Translated by W. R. Fisher, 
revised and edited by P. Groom, and I. B. Balfour. 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1903. 42s. net. 

T= publication of the late A. F. W. Schimper’s 

‘* Pflanzen-Geographie” in 1898 was something of 
an event, marking the formal alliance of the botanists 
of the laboratory, engaged in the investigation of the 
mechanism by which plants grow, with the older school 
of naturalists who had confined themselves to collect- 
ing plants in all parts of the world and discussing their 
habits chiefly from the point of view of their relation- 
ships. Much had of course been done in the way of 
working out the dependence of particular plants and 
plant colonies on their environment, but it was the 
genius of Schimper to see the subject as an 
organic whole and show that the interpretation of 
the flora of any country was to be found in physio- 
logy, in the adaptation of the structure of the par- 
ticular plants to the special stimuli of heat, dryness 
or humidity, composition of the soil, &c., which 
characterise the region in question. For example 
many plants show adaptations of the most diverse 
kind to resist evaporation, such as reduction of the 
leaf surface, thickening or hairiness of the skin, 
storage of water in special cells; such plants 
are known as xerophytes and their meaning is easily 
recognised when they inhabit dry places like sandy 
deserts or the bark of trees. But similar xerophytic 
structures are often found in the inhabitants of per- 
manently wet places, among the plants of peat bogs 
for example, salt-marsh plants, or again on the high 
mountains and in arctic regions To take a familiar 
example, our common heather with its twiggy growth 
and its tiny hard leaves is a typical xerophyte and is 
equally a plant of the dry sandy heaths of Surrey or 
the elevated peaty mosses of the West of Scot- 
land. It was Schimper who first showed that these 
diverse situations had a common factor and all were 
physiologically dry, however saturated with actual water. 

In each case the plant has to protect itself against rapid 

transpiration and reduce the loss of water at the leaf 

surface to a minimum, in the actually dry places 
because it cannot repair its losses, on the heights 
because there the strong light and the rarefied air 
accelerate the loss of water to a point dangerous to the 
plant, in the arctic zones because the cold ground does 
not permit the roots to obtain water readily, in the salt- 
marshes and the peat bogs because a free entry of 
water at the roots to replace evaporation would intro- 
duce also a poisonous amount of the salt or peaty acids 
present in the substratum. 

Schim ver’s great work reviews the flora of the earth 
from ‘his point of view, the adaptation of the vegeta- 
tion to the prevailing climate. Instead of a flora of 


Australia or a flora of North America he groups 
together the deserts of all parts of the world and shows 
how they possess common types of vegetation depend- 
ing upon similar causes, he discusses the conditions 
that give rise to forests in the two regions and com- 
pares the factors which cause grassland areas in each 
country. Not that the problems can be said to be in 
any degree solved, the interaction of so many factors 
makes the question enormously complex, nor again 
do we know enough of the habits of any but a 
very few plants to be able to appreciate the 
advantage, often very small, which enables them to 
persist in a particular situation. For we have to 
take into account the stress of the competition with 
neighbouring species under which most plants exist, a 
very trifling superiority in their adaptation to the 
environment will give one plant the victory in the 
struggle and enable it to crowd the others out. It is 
the lack of this physiological knowledge which often 
causes errors in our attempts at acclimatisation, we 
try to reproduce the conditions under which the plant 
was growing in nature, forgetful that these conditions 
may be in themselves unfavourable, but tolerable by 
the species in question because by them it was relieved 
from the competition of other plants which in normal 
circumstances are stronger. Thus the yellow-horned 
poppy of the shingle beds round our coast will flourish 
amazingly when transplanted into ordinary garden soil, 
it finds no necessary virtue in the shingle beds, quite 
the contrary, but there its long tap root enables it to 
live free from the pressure of the commoner grasses and 
weeds which elsewhere it cannot fight against ; it has 
been crowded out in fact into one of the waste places 
of the earth. Thus Schimper’s book is likely to prove 
in the highest degree stimulating to future research, 
particularly we hope its influence may be felt among 
the many field botanists in this country who are study- 
ing local floras and that it may turn some of them to 
investigating the reasons for the facts they record. 
But the book should appeal to a wider circle than the 
specialists afford; just as a new enjoyment may be 
derived from scenery if the contemplation be accom- 
panied by some appreciation of the great geological 
agencies under which it has been moulded, so the 
traveller even in this confined and denatured country 
side has a fresh interest if the plants he sees begin to 
speak intelligibly of climate and soil. 

It ought too to stimulate some of our younger 
botanists who go abroad; it is rather depressing to 
see how much of the vital work of this book has been 
done in the one Dutch garden at Buitenzorg in Java 
and how little has been contributed by our manv 
colonial botanic gardens, for in that respect the Empire 
is well equipped. Is it the Kew training that is 
unimaginative and unscientific? - 

The book has been well translated and is prefaced by 
a portrait of Schimper and a short note upon his life's 
work by Dr. Groom. It is printed upon rather heavy 
glazed paper, we suppose to suit the half-tone blocks 
with which it is so plentifully illustrated, but the result 
is a somewhat cumbrous volume. As regards the illus- 
trations—photographs of typical vegetation in every 
region of the earth—many are of extraordinary interest, 
but not infrequently, especially when tropical forest is the 
subject, the result is a formless smudge; even at their 
best few of the photographs convince as do the one or 
two drawings by Lady Brandis that are reproduced. 
One protest we feel compelled to make in parting ; the 
original edition is produced in Germany in the ordinary 
way of trade at 27s. Why should the Clarendon Press 
need to charge 42s. net for a translation, when it is also 
relieved from the great initial expense of producing the 
500 and odd blocks and plates ? 


A FRENCH ACCOUNT OF THE RELIEF OF 
THE LEGATIONS. 


‘* Francais et Alliés au Pé-Tchi-Li.” Par Général H. 
Frey. Paris: Hachette. 1904. 

S° many books have been written about the Boxer 
outbreak and the events to which it gave rise 

that one’s first impulse is to regard a fresh one as 

superfluous. But General Frey’s work differs in some 

respects from those which appeared immediately after 
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the event. Sufficient time has elapsed to enable 
him to write historically, and he strikes a suggestive 
note in remarking that the campaign presented a 
peculiarity which the Crusades alone had so far 
offered, soldiery of many diverse nations, separated by 
divergent interests, co-operating in a common cause. 
The experience was remarkable in many ways, notably 
in the complete success achieved by a force consist- 
ing of eight independent commands. The result 
was due, evidently, in large measure to the courteous 
relations and co-operation of the chiefs. For agreement 
seems generally to have been reached in council: the 
difficulty was to ensure cohesion of action in carrying 
out operations that had been concerted! Coherence 
was indeed impossible where there was no single 
directing mind, and more than one instance is quoted 
of resulting mishaps. A clear sense of this in- 
convenience no doubt facilitated the appointment of 
Count von Waldersee, but we are left with grave doubts 
whether his interpretation of its character would have 
been accepted if he had arrived before the capture of 
Peking brought strategic operations to a close. 

General Frey landed after the fighting at Tientsin 
had ended in the repulse of the Chinese, and wisely 
concerns himself with the advance on Peking during 
which he was in command of the French force. But he 
prefaces his narrative with a critical appreciation of the 
several contingents which conveys an impression of 
considered judgment. We must pass lightly by 
his comments upon European troops whose character- 
istics are well known, although the circumstances 
tended perhaps to throw those characteristics up into 
stronger relief. The rigidity of German discipline and 
the harsh unsympathetic attitude (séche, cassante are 
expressions not easy to translate) of the German officer 
towards his subordinates could not fail to strike an 
observer more strongly by contrast with the easy rela- 
tions between Americans of all ranks. A Frenchman 
writing primarily for Frenchmen may be pardoned for 
exalting a little the standard of the nation ‘‘amie et 
alli¢e”’, and congratulated on the frankness with which 
he discloses, even while attenuating, the defective 
equipment and impaired physique of the men under 
his command (attributable to residence in and hurried 
despatch from Indo-China) while paying a merited 
tribute to their traditional courage and camaraderie. 
It is when he comes to deal with the Asiatic con- 
tingents—our own Indian troops, the Japanese, and 
even the Chinese that we are tempted to follow him in 
closer detail. He mentions, for instance, as matter of 
common knowledge that the despatch by Great Britain 
of an Indian contingent was viewed with some irritation 
by Continental critics who resented the imposition on 
Europeans, as brothers in arms, of troops about whose 
real character they were ignorant. People adversely 
biassed are predisposed to criticise. Here is, for 
instance, an episode which General Frey describes not 
as an eye-witness, for it happened before he landed, 
but because it has impressed him evidently as significant. 
‘*The Indian troops reached Tientsin during the most 
critical period of the siege and were subjected immedi- 
ately to the severest tests (de terribles épreuves) along- 
side Europeans” who had already become war-hardened. 
Some 300 French, Japanese and English occupied en- 
trenchments protecting the railway station. ‘It was, 
admittedly, the most dangerous post in the place, the 
most often attacked, day and night, by Chinese Regulars 
and Boxers.” On 11 July 100 Sikhs represented the 
English contingent. The little garrison had already 
repulsed a large body of the enemy who had advanced 
within 200 yards of the trenches ; when, after a brief re- 
spite, the combat was renewed with redoubled fury. ‘A 
veritable storm of balls and splinters of shell furrowed 
the ground, enfilading part of the defenders who ex- 
perienced heavy losses.” The French had already twelve 
killed and thirty-four wounded, the Japanese half their 
contingent hors de combat, and the Sikhs twenty-two. 
‘‘ This threatened to continue when some Sikhs left the 
trench declaring that they were going in search of rein- 
forcements, and others, seeing their comrades fall by 
their side, showed more anxiety to shelter behind the 
epaulment than to expose themselves in keeping up 
their fire, despite the exhortations of the English 
officers whose attitude—like that of the French and 


Japanese detachments—was heroic throughout the 
whole affair.” This episode, which is characterised as 
the most deadly of the campaign, was, we are told, 
severely commented on, and set a tone of marked 
disfavour which was persisted in—not among those 
who saw the Indians at work and had occasion to 
judge their real value—but among the reporters, who 
ascribed to them failures in circumstances which 
never happened (p. 60) and misdeeds done by the 
camp-followers without whom Indian armies seem 
unable to move. General Frey expresses for his own 
part distinct appreciation of their good qualities while 
disposed, evidently, to rate them below Europeans. 

The contingent which was the object of the most 
interested scrutiny was however, clearly, the Japanese. 
Officers and men were indeed conscious of the fact 
and admitted a nervous eagerness to acquit themselves 
well under the ordeal. General Frey has nothing but 
praise for the scientific acquirements of the officers, 
the equipment and discipline of the men, and the 
splendid intrepidity of both. The one fault which he 
seriously criticises is a contempt of death that finds 
expression in a recklessness of the cost at which objects 
are attained. Disdain of the Chinese and a very passion 
of national pride may have influenced them during this 
campaign. But the danger of giving the rein to such 
a tendency in the face of different adversaries need 
hardly be emphasised.—Is it another instance of the 
oppositeness of the Chinese character, that the con- 
tempt of death which breeds this reckless bravery in 
the Japanese fails to produce a like effect in the 
Chinese? The Chinese soldier has many good quali- 
ties: he is docile, sober, hardy, active and capable of 
great endurance; excellent at throwing up trenches, 
and at his best when fighting behind them, but 
extremely sensitive as to his line of retreat and un- 
willing to stand the shock of a charge. He is improving. 
He was better in 1894 than in 1860, and better in 1900 
than in 1894. Some picked detachments were brought 
even to charge up to within 150 or 200 yards of the 
allied trenches, as in the episode to which we have 
alluded, at Tientsin ; and the conclusion is drawn that 
if the regulars in Peking had attacked the Legations 
as they attacked the Tientsin Railway Station, the 
besieged could not have held out a fortnight. What 
the Chinese soldier may become under leaders in whom 
he has confidence remains to be seen; but at present 
that confidence is lacking, for he knows quite well 
that none of his own chiefs possesses the scientific 
knowledge or the experience in handling masses of 
troops that is indispensable to success. 

We have devoted so much space to what has struck 
us as the special feature of General Frey’s book that 
we must allude briefly to the capture of Peking and 
the graphic descriptions of temples and palaces exposed 
for the first time to European gaze. The repulse of 
Admiral Seymour’s column and the severity of the fight- 
ing at Tientsin had given an exaggerated impression 
of the forces that would be required to take Peking. 
100,000 men were at one time adjudged necessary, 
and it was with the intention only of expelling the 
Chinese from Yang-tsun that 7,000 Japanese, 4,000 
Russians, 1,500 British, 1,500 Americans and 650 
French moved out on 3 August. The slightness of the 
resistance offered determined them to persevere, and 
General Frey suspects, evidently, that the English and 
Japanese were in possession of secret information that 
the Chinese might be expected to give way after 
sufficient show of resistance to save face. We know 
of nothing to justify the surmise; and if retreat had 
been predetermined they certainly took much super- 
fluous trouble to inundate the ground and increase the 
difficulties of the advance. We hold to the conviction 
which has been expressed in the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
that Tientsin was the turning point of the campaign 
and the inadequate resistance afterwards encountered 
was from men who had lost heart. 

Peking was taken, we know, on the 14th, and 
General Frey has had the happy idea of letting a 
representative of each contingent describe its experi- 
ences on the occasion. It remained still to relieve 
Pehtang, where Mgr. Favier had been conducting a 
defence not less heroic and scarcely less dramatic than 
that of the Legations. This was accomplished on the 
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16th by a corps comprising 350 French, 350 Russians 
and 350 British troops, with material assistance from 
the Japanese who took an active but independent share. 
Much remained to be done in the way of repressing 
pillage and restoring order. Then, when it was all 
over, came the great reinforcements, including the 
fine German corps of 22,000 men with whose disap- 
pointment one can readily sympathise. 

General Frey enters sometimes rather too freely into 
detail and sometimes lets his pen run away with him, 
as, for instance, in a paragraph of twenty lines (on 
p. 292) without a full stop; but the style is generally 
clear and the letterpress creditably free from mistakes. 
Tienlong is doubtless a misprint for Kienlong ; and a 
sentence (p. 410) in which Pierre Loti concludes an 
eloquent description of the Palace of Ancestors by 
stating that he was allowed to penetrate ‘‘un des 
sanctuaires trés sacrés—celui du grand Empereur 
Kouang Su dont la gloire resplendissait au commence- 
ment du dix-huiti¢me siécle” shows the pitfalls that 
beset the most learned when China is in case. For 
the reigning emperor at that epoch was Kanghi, and 
Kwang Su is the nominal occupant of the throne 
to-day ! 


NOVELS. 


“‘The Prince of Lisnover.”” By Grace Rhys. London: 
Methuen. 1904. 6s. 

Looked upon by the peasantry as a ‘‘ Prince,”’ John 
O’Gara the hero of Mrs. Rhys’ new novel is to the 
onlooker but a landless and propertyless wanderer 
dependent upon the gifts of his ‘‘ people” for the 
means of subsistence. He is a vividly presented 
character, an old man with a fierce and abiding hatred 
of the folks who own the estates that in past genera- 
tions belonged to his family, and he is especially 
vengeful towards one Major Barron. As a study of 
this old man the book has the attractiveness of the 
pathetic, but as a story there is a certain want of unity 
about it. At the outset we are led to believe that we 
are embarking on the love-story of Eliza Gore, but we 
are but about a third of the way through before her 
lover falls a victim to the curses and active vengeance 
of O’Gara, and she herself is left to old-maidhood. A 
second love romance has its place in the story which 
is however as has been suggested for the most part a 
presentation of certain types peculiar to the land 
peopled with the descendants of kings. These types 
are capitally portrayed but it is in her manner rather 
than her matter that we find Mrs. Rhys most attrac- 
tive. In common with so many Irish writers of the 
day there are suggestions of poetry, touches of wist- 
fulness in her method of narration which render her 
books always pleasantly interesting reading. 


“Slaves of Passion.” By Helen Bayliss. London: 
John Long. 1904. 6s. 

It is probable that reams of such rubbish as ‘‘ Slaves 
of Passion” are produced daily by many a foolish 
woman (and man) with a fluent pen, and that facility of 
utterance characteristic of the extraordinarily stupid 
and uncritical mind. But they are not described as 
“‘New Novels by the Best Authors”. ‘‘ The balance 
of power in Europe is commensurate with the happi- 
ness and safety of Great Britain.” This incomprehensi- 
ble statement forms part of the “grand peroration” 
of a “ brilliant speech” which results in the immediate 
and irrevocable declaration in the House of Commons 
of war against Russia. Among other choice specimens 
of the writer’s style we may give as examples such 
Sentences as ‘‘ his subtle depth of vision formed as it 
were a link of affinity” and ‘‘ Peace stamped her 
sanctified hand on the very air he breathed”. Miss (or 
Mrs.) Bayliss does not hesitate to describe one of her 
absurd puppets as a marvellous poet, and another as a 
sculptor of genius. 


“The Woman with the Fan.” By Robert Hichens. 
London: Methuen. 1904. 6s. 

_ ““You might be a goddess and you prefer to be an 

insect.” That was Robin Pierce’s way of describing 

Lady Holme, the woman symbolically with the fan, who 

had in her the makings of an angel and preferred to be 


a society beauty, believing that external charms were- 


everything and soul without them nothing. She is a 


very brilliant and attractive person and Mr. Hichens- 


is in his element in the portrayal of the people by 
whom she is surrounded. They are men and women 
of the smart set so-called and often say clever and 
incisive things and do foolish ones. Lady Holme points 
a fine moral and her story is the more pathetic because 
she has to lose her physical beauty in order to discover 
the spiritual beauty behind it. Asa story, the novel is 
interesting : as a character study or series of character 
studies it is exceptionally attractive. Unfortunately 
Mr. Hichens has deemed it necessary to introduce 
allusions to matters which decent folk do not discuss in 
public. As those allusions neither advance the story nor 
strengthen the characterisation, they can only be re- 
garded as mere wantonness on his part. The man or 
woman of the world will revel in the novel, whilst 
regretting the blemish of an occasional and esoteric 
indelicacy. 


“The Court of Sacharissa : a Midsummer Idyll. Com- 
piled out of the Traditions of the Irresponsible 
Club.” By Hugh Sheringham and Nevill Meakin. 
London: Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 

A book such as this is a little difficult to classify. It 
comes before us in the orthodox form of the six-shilling 
novel, but as a novel set forth in three hundred pages 
of bold type, it is the thinnest of thethin. Half a dozen 
men affectedly named the Ambassador, the Poet, the 
Exotic and so forth, were in the habit of taking weekly 
excursions into the country and on one occasion trespass- 
ing in a private garden they happened upon Sacharissa 
who invited them to tea for a series of visits. At these 
weekly visits they drank tea, played croquet, talked 
more or less foolishly and told brief but wearisome 
stories. Sacharissa of course inspired warm affection 
but she wisely preferred the Major to the members of 
the Irresponsible Club, and if she had any ordinary 
share of wit or wisdom it must have been with relief— 
despite the affectation of sadness—that she saw them 
taking their final departure. The book is by no means 
badly written, whether it was worth writing is quite 
another matter, but being written it should have ap- 
peared rather as a booklet for railway reading than in 
its present more pretentious form. 


‘*Tomaso’s Fortune and other Stories.” By Henry 
Seton Merriman. London: Smith, Elder. 1904. 
6s. 

These short stories, reprinted from various magazines, 
contain all the best qualities of the author’s more 
ambitious work, and scarcely any of its defects. They 
are engrossing, fascinating, picturesque tales, full of 
colour, adventure, and emotion. Merriman had the 
rare power of concise, significant description, whether 
of a mood, a place, or a character. He was an observer 
with real insight, though his partiality for certain 
qualities in man and woman, such as discretion, a habit 
of few words, and a dogged devotion to duty, makes 
his heroes and heroines of a somewhat monotonous 
colour. 


‘‘La Maison des Dames Renoir.” Par Jacques des- 
Gachons. Paris: Fontemoing. 1904. 3/%. 50. 

M. des Gachons is the enthusiastic apostle of the 
gospel of optimism, and of man’s perfect free-will. By 
rectitude of conduct, good sense, and sunshine, physical 
and moral, man can defeat the perverse enmity of 
circumstance, and overcome any disadvantages of 
inherited weakness. Maurice Tissier an enthusiastic 
young doctor has written a pamphlet called ‘‘ L’Hére- 
dité Nouvelle ”, in which he refutes Darwinian theories, 
and claims ‘‘libérer la science et la vie de cet esclavage 
que codifiérent certains savants 4 vue étroite et les 
romanciers de l’école naturaliste”. He then proceeds 
to put his belief into practice, by engaging himself to a 
young girl, whose father and grandfather have com- 
mitted suicide, whose grandmother is a lunatic, and 
whose mother has gravely compromised herself in past 
years with the elder M. Tissier—surely enough matter 
to justify a writer of another school, such as M. de Curel, 
in a tragic ending. But the buoyant faith and incurable 
optimism of M. des Gachons triumphantly bring out 
the weak places of the gloomy and malicious point of 
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view adopted by the gossips of the little provincial 
town, where the tragedy of the Dames Renoir has 
taken place, and Lucienne and Maurice are happily 
united, and the novel ends with a scene of domestic 
bliss. It is an honest and intelligent piece of work, full 
of sentiment, and with a high moral tone. The style is 
not brilliant, and is at times a little clumsy and 
awkward, the provincial gossips are mere carica- 
tures, and not particularly amusing. But the solid 
reasonableness and workmanlike construction of the 
book make it readable and even edifying. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Five Years’ Adventures in the Far Interior of South Africa.” 
By Roualeyn Gordon Cumming. London: John Murray. 
1904. 2s. 6d. net. 

It is not always that the reappearance of an old book in a 
new dress induces the buyer to read it through, if he has read 
it before : but we fancy a good many people, taking up this new 
edition of “‘ The Lion Hunter of South Africa”, will not put it 
down till they have finished it. Gordon Cumming was not 
particularly strong on the literary side; the subject of big- 
game hunting for some reason does not lead to good writing, 
but he is full of first-rate matter, and here we have the grand 
original from which writers of African hunting and adventure 
stories for boys have drawn much of their material : the honey- 
bird that sometimes takes the unwary hunter, not to honey, 
but to the lair of a wild beast, the bird that warns the crocodile 
when the hunter is approaching, the vast herds of buffalo and 
springbok—all are here, and how often have they been served 
up in other books of imaginary travel! We must admit that 
the bloodshed in this book sometimes disgusts us; it is 
horrible in the accounts of elephant slaughters ; the author 
hid nothing from his readers ; again and again we see the 
wretched, noble animal flinging water with its trunk over its 
back to cool the great body riddled with bullets. And there 
are calculations about the values of the tusks, which are 
offensive. Moreover neither Gordon Cumming nor his com- 
panions seem to have had the least compunction in wounding 
game of all kinds on the offchance of getting it. On the other 
hand the accounts of determined assaults on lions, in their 
fastnesses even, are enthralling. Gordon Cumming ranks as 
at least one of the most daring and accomplished of great- 
game hunters. His nerve was magnificent. Perhaps the finest 
passage in the book is the description of how Cumming went 
out to avenge the death of poor Hendrick, who had been carried 
off by a man-eating lion. Face to face with the lion Cumming 
leapt from his horse; his “blood boiled” with fury ; but his 
aim was unerring. With all its faults one would not care to 
be without this romantic book. 


“ Christina Rossetti’s Poems. With Memoir and Notes.” By 
William Michael Rossetti. London: Macmillan. 1904. 

Give us before everything the incomplete works of writers 
and particulariy of the best writers. What is the cause of the 
present craze for complete works? We believe that Mr. 
Kipling has been almost completed, within a year or two at 
any rate: Matthew Arnold has been completed down to his 
very journalese, his notices of new plays and the like. Mr. 
Andrew Lang, it is said, is soon to be brought out in an 
absolutely complete edition. But there are people, though 
apparently in the minority, who do not appraise a book by its 
weight avoirdupois and do not think that it is “ growing like a 
tree in bulk” that makes an author worthier : and these will 
not praise Mr. Rossetti for making so bulky a book of 
Christina Rossetti’s poems. He is, to judge by his preface, 
rather sensitive about charges of “raking together”, and 
rebukes critics who asserted that this was done in the case of 
the volume called “New Poems”. Mr. Rossetti had better 
leave his critics alone; an author makes nothing by these 
wrangles, which are particularly out of place in the edition of 
another writers work. There are a good many choice little 
poems in this large collection ; there are some things delicate, 
exquisite. Take “The Bourne” It has only ten short lines. 
This does not matter ; for we can go on reading it for years 
over and over again ; and still we can read again. Thinks to 
an admirable index of first lines, this and other gems can be 
discovered at once. If some scores of verses in this collection 
were removed we should have a better book. As it is the 
indifferent verses only tend to lower the estimate of Christina 
Rossetti as a poet. The book in form, print and paper belongs 
to that sound series in which the publishers have brought out 
Tennyson, Arnold and other poets. Mr. Rossetti gives an 
interesting account of his sister. She never doubted that she 
was a poet, and we think she judged rightly. 


Life of Frederick William’ Farrar.” 
London: Nisbet. 1904. 

There are two extremes of biography : alife written by some- 
one unacquainted with the man, an/ a life written by too 
greata frend. This Life of Dean Farrar is very much at the 
end of the second extreme. A son can only write of his father 


By A. Farrar. 


a book which must rely for its merit on the quality of piety, 
Mr. Farrar is an ardent advocate of his father on such subjects 
as the style and character of “The Life of Christ” and the 
advocacy, if not convincing, is at least scholarly and genuine, 
He quotes, as if in defence of his point of view, an interesting 
letter from Margoliouth concerning “The Life and Work of 
St. Paul” in which occurs this passage. “Ifthe volumes were 
but somewhat not too much condensed and then rendered into 
Hebrew the work might prove the most effective preparer and 
maker-ready of the way for turning the hearts of the dis- 
obedient Jews to the wisdom of the Just One.” But is not 
that condensation so tenderly suggested just what all Dean 
Farrar work, one may say character, most needed? And 
was Dean Stanley’s assurance wholly a compliment: “If 
Dean Farrar would visit this country, he would create a furore: 
he is exactly the kind of man that would suit Americans.” 
The book has many interesting anecdotes, but the picture 
would have been truer and not less reverent if it had been 
recognised how Dean Farrar towards the end of his life began 
to strip off his younger faults. Nothing in his life so well 
became him as his fine endurance of his last illness. 


“Happy England.” As painted by Helen Allingham. With 
Memoir and Descriptions by Marcus B, Huish. London: 
Black. 1904. 21s. 

Mrs. Allingham does not see, nor affect to see, that mysterious 
element in even the most familiar English landscapes, which is 
felt so intensely by many lovers of Nature to-day, something 
apparently that neither Walton nor White ever dreamed of, 
and that we fail to find in the work of Bewick or of Birket 
Foster. She is distinctly not transcendental. But it is a gay 
and lovely side of English country that she sees with eyes as 
sympathetic as Birket Foster's. He knew the shady elmy 
lanes of England well indeed, but not so well perhaps the 
cottage farm and manor-house gardens as Mrs. Allingham. This 
book is full of pretty and wholesome work. But we are inclined 
to say that Mr. Huish interprets at times over much. The 
pictures might often be allowed to tell their own tales. The 
Tennyson reminiscences in the book are small beer. Often, 
however, Mr. Huish’s writing shows feeling and insight. The 
illustrations are undoubtedly remarkable three-colour work. 
It is inevitable that they should make the book very weighty ; 
and here there is every excuse for weight. We notice by the 
way that there is a custom in some quarters of giving the exact 
measurements of new books. But surely literature is bought 
to-day rather by the pound and ounce than by the foot and 
inch. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

“A Book of English Poetry for the Young.” Arranged for 
Preparatory and Elementary Schools. By W. H. Wood- 
ward. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1904. 25. 

“A Book of English Poetry for the Young.” Arranged for 
Secondary and High Schools. By W. H. Woodward. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1904. 2s. 

In the great garden of England’s Helicon there is choice 
enough for the making of a well-nigh unlimited numper of 
excellent anthologies. Professor Woodward’s first collection 
seems rather more adapted for boys than girls. Certainly the 
majority of selected pieces have a distinctly masculine tone. 
A few have evidently been chosen to meet the wants of very 
little children. By adopting the historical order, Professor 
Woodward throws the responsibility on the teacher of hunting 
up suitable pieces for his pupils. So many teachers are 
inclined to begin at the beginning of the book, we think it 
would have been wiser for the compiler to have arranged 
the pieces in his poetical nosegay in something like a 
progressive order of difficulty. It is easy enough to 
cavil at any selection, but really it seems difficult to 
understand why Sir Francis Doyle’s * Red Thread of Honour” 
appears in the elementary volume while the same author's 
“ Loss of the Birkenhead” is placed in the advanced volume. 
The second piece as far as setting and story go is far the easier 
to understand. With the exception of “Chevy Chace” Pro- 
fessor Woodward goes no further back than Drayton. On the 
other hand he has freely laid under contribution our poets of 
to-day, Kipling, Newbolt and Henley. 


“ Style in Composition.” By W. J. Addis. London: Allman. 
1904 25. 

A certain Oxford wit once drew a famous distinction between 
Alexander the Great and Alexander the Coppersmith. A 
similar relation may be said to exist between the better-known 
writers on rhetoric and Mr. W. J. Addis the author of “Style 
in Composition”. The following quotation from the book will 
probably afford sufficient evidence of the latter’s claims to be 
considered a professor of taste. On p. 3 he speaks of a 
writer being “ idiosyncratic enough to be called manneristic”. 
On p. 18 we have another beautiful phrase: “in order to 
quicken and roborate a mental appeal”. And finally the 
following elegant extract appears on p. 29: “To the verb 
may be imparted an agreeable idiomatic flavour by the use of 
an ordinary transitive verb as intransitive, as in ‘ This book is 
publishing with Mr. Brown’.” It seems almost a pity that 
“this book is publishing ” at all. 
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The Warwick Shakespeare: “The First Part of Henry the 
Fourth.” Edited by Frederic W. Moorman. London: 
Blackie. 1904. Is. 6d. 

“ Shakespeare : The Tragedy ofHamlet.” Edited for the use 
of students by A. W. Verity. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1904. 35. 

Blackwood’s School Shakespeare : “ Twelfth Night.” Edited 
by R. Brimley Johnson. 15.; “Lives of Goldsmith and 
Johnson.” By Lord Macaulay. Edited by I. B. John. 
1s.: “Rob Roy” (Sir Walter Scott Continuous 
Readers). London: Black. 1904. 

We commend the opening sentence of the general preface to 
Mr. Brimley Johnson’s edition of “ Twelfth Night” asa healthy 
sign that even the editors themselves of school books are 
awakening to the fact that the annotated edition has been 
altogether overdone. We are so much in sympathy with the 
editor’s programme we print his remarks in full :—‘‘ The aim 
of this edition is to interpret the plays without indulging in 
elaborate literary criticism or trespassing on the doniains of 
pure philology. Shakespeare, we believe, may be better 
enjoyed and understood, at least by the young, when studied 


(Continued on page 532.) 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds, £4,147,020. Income, £400,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


£36 7s. Gd. per 


Will, at Age 35, purchase a 


5 per cent. Gold 
Bond Policy, 


Whole Life Pian, for £1,000, 


Upon which Tue Mutvuat Lire guarantees to pay at 
death of the insured, 


5 per cent. Interest for 20 years, 
or £50 per annum; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 


or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305 
Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years. 


For particulars apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
R. A. McCURDY, President. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ADVANTAGES. (1) A Mutual Office, (2) Undoubted 
Security, (3) Large Bonuses granted at last Investigation at 
rate of 


#1 15s, per cent. compound, (4) Low Premiums. 


Est. 1843. 


Intending Proposers should send for a Prospectus of the Society, 
containing new Tables of Premiums. 


Head Office - 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
London Office - - 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established 1806, 
WEALTH. SECURITY. STABILITY. 
Paid in Claims upwards of - - £12,200,000. 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
’ Low Premium Rates for Without Profit Policies. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—PERSONAL ACCIDENTS—BURGLARY 
—FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


Branch Offices—BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, DUBLIN, EDIN- 
BURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NORWICH. 
Chief Office—15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
CAPITAL—2£1,000,000, FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000, 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Sir AnprRew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Lord ArtTHUR CECIL. Henry RIPLEY, 

OHN FREEMAN, Esq. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 

on. R. C. GRosvENOR. D.S 
Cuar.es Price, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 


Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. 
Estimated results on attaining age 60, 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O OQ; or, 
An Annuity of 140 GO QO; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 90 QO. 


.Se. 
Witiiam Mutter, Esq. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager and Actuary. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW “The Company is one of the strongest and 


most progressive in the world.” 
INESS 
BUS . Head Office: NORWICH. 


INSURANCE WorLpD. 
for LONDON OFFICES; 
50 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
71 & 72 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
1903, 195 PICCADILLY, W. 

4 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 

10 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E.; and 
£3,131 1128 468 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£50,000,000. 
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for the sake of the story rather than as a lesson in composition 
‘or language.” The Warwick Shakespeare edition. of “ The 
First Part of Henry the Fourth” is up to the standard of its 
predecessors. Mr. Verity's “ Hamlet” is naturally a very 
‘scholarly production, but if used in schools at all, it should only 
‘be introduced into the highest class. Employed in the lower 
forms it would only tend to perpetuate the dry-as-dust methods 
of teaching literature. Mr. John’s edition of Macaulay’s 
“Lives of Goldsmith and Johnson” is a model of what a 
school edition should be. The notes are confined to the 
explanations which are really indispensable. The same may 
be said of Messrs. Black’s “ Rob Rey” in their Walter Scott 
Series of Continuous Readers. 


“History in Biography”. Vol. I. King Alfred to Edward I. 
By Beatrice A. Lees. London. Black. 1904. 2s. 

it is a well-known fact that children take far more interest in 
the history of persons than of events. Miss B. A. Lees’ book 
is an attempt to give the history of England from the time of 
Alfred to that of Edward I. in a series of biographies. Cer- 
tainly the method has many advantages over the old-fashioned 
system of committing to memory the names and dates of the 
half-forgotten Saxon kings who preceded the Norman Conquest. 
On the other hand the plan is not without its disadvantages. 
Not infrequently but little is known about the purely personal 
details in the life of even celebrated people of the time and 
owing to the narrative having to be centred round the career 
of one particular person the larger setting in which it is placed 
contains a certain number of allusions to events that would not 
be very intelligible to those otherwise unacquainted with the 
‘history of the period. 


“Latin Anthology for Beginners, with Notes and Vocabulary.” 
By G. B. Gardiner and Andrew Gardiner. London: 
Arnold. 1904. 2s. 

We had hoped that the reader with its single disconnected 
sentence was moribund, and that the principle of giving pupils 
continuous pieces for translation had finally won the day. 
Messrs. Gardiner’s idea of an introduction to Latin poetry is to 
begin with isolated verses, proceed to couplets and finally 
work up to short connected extracts. No more deadly dull 
method could have been devised. What interest can the 
average schoolboy take in a succession of moral tags. The 
book is evidently a work of much labour. It is sad to see so 
much misguided ingenuity wasted. 


For This Week’s Books see page 534. 


The pleasure that comes from listening 
to good music is one thing; the ability 
to produce it one’s self is another. The 
ownership of a Pianola means the making 
of both forms of enjoyment immediately 
available to every member of the family. 
The Metrostyle Pianola — the latest 
development of the Pianola idea—enables 
you to play compositions in exactly the 
same way as they have previously been 
rendered by great musicians. This is 
made possible by having the music rolls 
marked by Paderewski, Moszkowski, 
Bauer, or other pianist or composer, 
showing how these artistes consider the 
pieces should be played. The value of 
: the Metrostyle Pianola is apparent, it 
i furnishes a simple guide to an authorita- 
p tive reading of a composition and pre- 
1 vents the real character of the music 

being obscured by a faulty interpretation. 

You may see the Metrostyle Pianola in 
use any time you care to visit us. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AZQOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
AND CHINA. 


Head Office: 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, London. 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


PAID-UP in Shares of £20 
RESERVE FUND. ee 


COURT OF ee 1904-1905. 
WILLIAM CHRISTIAN 
Sir HENRY S. CUNNING STAM, K.C.LE, 
Sir ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.G. 
HENRY NEVILLE GLADSTONE, Esq. 
J. HOWARD Esq. 
EMILE LEVITA, Esc 
Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER, 
LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Jun., Esq. 
JASPER YOUNG, Esq. 
MANAGERS, 
CALEB LEWIS. | 


£800,000, 
£800,000. 


T. H. WHITEHEAD. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


(Presented at the Fiftieth Ordinary General Meeting, 
20th April, 1904.) 


The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account of the Bank for the year ended 31st December last. 

These show a net profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of 
£218,484 7s. 1d., inclusive of £47,793 11s. 2d. brought forward from the previous 
year. The interim dividend at the rate of ro per cent. per annum aid in October 
last absorbed £40,000, and the amount now available i is, therefore, £172,484 7s. 1d., 
out of which the Directors propose to pay a final dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, making 1o per cent. for the whole year ; to add £75,002 to the 
ay et Fund, which will then stand at £800,000; and to carry forward the balance 
of +454 

Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, of Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Co., 
Calcutta and Bombay, and Mr. Lewis Alexander Wallace, jun., of Messrs. Wallace 
Bros., London and Bombay, have been elected Directors, aud the Shareholders 
are now to confirm their election. 

The Directors announce with regret that Sir Edward Fleet Alford has resigned 
his Directorship in consequence of ill-health. 

Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G., and Mr. Jasper Young, the Directors who now retire 
by rotation, present themselves for re-election 

The Auditors, Mr. Maurice Nelson Girdlestone and Mr. Magnus Mowat, again 
tender their services. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1903. 


s. d. 
To Capital, paid up in oe ee ee ae 800,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund .. ee oe ee oe 725,000 0 90 
Notes in circulation .. ee oe oo ee ee oe 554,408 4 7 
Current accounts os os ee ee 5,208,125 38 
Fixed deposits .. “6 5,032,228 14 3 
Bills payable :— 
Drafts on demand and at short sight on 
Head Office and Branches 1,274,432 4.11 
Drafts on London and foreign Bankers - 679,582 10 9 
1,954,614 15 8 
Acceptances on account of customers oe os oe ee 710,477 8 4 
Loans payable, against Securities .. ee ee ee +e 958,065 13 4 
Due to agents and correspondents .. ee oe oe Wien 2,570 9 4 
Sundry liabilities 73713 4 3 
Balances vetween Head Office ‘and Branches, 
including Exchange oe ee ee 21,209 19 10 
Profit and loss .. ee oe 178,424 7 © 


Liability on Bills of E xchange re- -discounted, 
4,404,496 15s. 5d., of which, up to this ‘date, 
43,549,179 48. Sd. has run off. 
416,218,964 5 9 


s. d. 
By Cash in hand and at Bankers’ ee ee ee ee ee 2,562,176 10 2 
dullion .. ee oe ee ee eo 503,28% 2 20 
Government and other Securities ee . 900,336 3 9 
Security lodged against Note ane and Govern: ment De- 
posits oe oe ee 566,412 12 4 
Bills of Exchange oe oe we oe oe oe ++ 5,913,622 to 6 
Bills discounted and Loans .. 4,701,653 10 38 
Liability of customers for acceptances, per contra 710,477 8 4 
ue by agents and oe ee ee 167,699 9 
Sundry assets .. 2,599 19 5 
Bank premises and furniture. at the Head’ Office and Branc hes 190,784 7 0 


416,218,964 5 9 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 
3ist December, 1903. 


Dr. 
To Interim dividend for the half-year to 30th June last, at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum ee ee 
Balance proposed to be dealt with as “follows : = 
Dividend, at the rate of 10 per cent. per 


s. 


40,000 


annum, for the half-year to —_ ee 440,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund 75,000 0 
Profit and Loss New “Account ee oe 63,484 7 2 

4218,484 7 


Cr. 
By Balance at 31st December, 1 


ee oe 1m 3 
Gross profits for the year, after providing for — 


bad and doubtful debts .. £352,294 9 6 
Deduct :— 
Expenses of Management and 
at Head Office and Branches oe 131,603 13 7 


Net profits forthe year ee o ee ee ee 170,690 15 
£218,484 7 
London, 6th April, 1904. 

Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers, and Securities 
at the Head Office, and to the Certified Returns made from the several Branche 


M. N. GIRDLESTONE, 
M. MOWAT, Auditors. 
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STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1825. 


Extracts from Report of the Seventy-Eighth Annual Meeting. 


RESULTS OF THE PAST YEAR’S BUSINESS. 


Amount of Assurances Accepted during the year 1903 (for which 5,408 Policies were issued)... ... £2,407,916° 

Amount Received in Purchase of Annuities during the year 1903 . a am a 129,074 . 

Claims by Death and Survivance under Policies during the Year 1903, inclusive of beans ‘Additions .. 695,579: 

REVENUE one £1,390,196. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £11,014,317, pean 4 an Increase during the Year of £371,639. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1905. 


The Fifteenth Division of Profits will be made amongst Policies in 
existence at November 15, 1905, The Company have already declared 
BONUS ADDITIONS to Policies to the amount of more than SEVEN 
MILLIONS STERLING. 


Favourable Terms for Annuities. 
EDINBURGH (Head Office)—3 GEORGE STREET. 


LONDON-—83 King William St., E.C., and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. DUBLIN—66 Upper Sackville St. 


ABERDEEN—173 Union Street. CARDIFF—67 Queen Street. | LIVERPOOL—28 Exchange Street East. 
BELFAST—22a Donegall Place. DUNDEE—45 Commercial Street. MANCHESTER—635 King Street. 
BIRMINGHAM—Cannon Street. GLASGOW —102 Hope Street. NEWCASTLE—Neville Street. 
BRISTOL—Baldwin Street. |  LEEDS—City Square. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


ARRS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Most [ovely 


Buy a packet 
at once and you C O C OA 2 all S pring Flowers. 
will continue. 
The most Nutritious and Economical. a few minutes from Surbiton Station (South-Western Railway). 


VISITORS INVITED. 


Now is the time to select varieties while in bloom for delivery in Autumn. 


THE PAL ACE. A constant display of Daffodils is also maintained at 
AFTESBURY AVENUE, W. II, 12, and 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
EVERY EVENING Bs t AThe AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. BARR’S DAFFODIL CATALOGUE fully describes all the finest Daffodils 
Seats at the Box-office from 17 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. in cultivation, with many useful hints on culture, &c. Free on application. 


THE ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 


T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON, TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. | ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the E = 

“Lamp” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral.  spILLES. NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. GREEN & CO.. Head Offices: 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. | /a"asers ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For “~ e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK — 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY RE ym W are :— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. United Kingdom. 
2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. d. 4d 
4 10 Half Year... swe O14 oe OFF 8 
a DEPOSIT 5 4 Quarter Year oe OF 7 
en Deposits, repayable on demand. | Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
ail STOCKS AND SMARES. aii | Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, . 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post free Strand, London, W.C. 
ais the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the: 
Managing ATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher’ would glad to be in 
Telegraphic Address: “ Birxeeck LoNpon. immediately. 
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23 April, 1904 


A. & C. BLAGK’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


By Professor OSCAR HOLTZMANN, D.D. 
Translated by J. T. BEALBy, B.A., and Maurice A. CANNEY, M.A. 
Demy Svo. cloth, 15s. net. 


CRITICA BIBLICA. 
By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.D., 


Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College ; Canon of Rochester. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. 


PARADOSIS: 
Or, “In the Night in which He was (?) Betrayed.” 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A., D.D. 
Formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Author of ‘‘ Clue,” ‘* Corrections of Mark,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
The Jowett Lectures for 1901. 
By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D. 


Crown 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 


PRACTICAL MORALS. 
A Treatise on Universal Education. 
By J. KELLS INGRAM, LL.D. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ESSENTIAL KAFIR. 
By DUDLEY KIDD. 
Containing 160 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs specially 


taken by the Author, and a Map. Frontispiece in colour. 
Square demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. net. 


CRUIKSHANK IN COLOUR. 
Text by JOSEPH GREGO. 


Containing 67 Full-page Reproductions in colour of Cruikshank’s 
Original Water-colour Sketches for ‘* Oliver Twist,” ** The Miser’s 
Daughter,” and ‘* The Irish Rebellion.” 

Square demy 8vo. cloth, 20s. net. 


THE NEW FOREST. 
Painted and Described by Mrs, WILLINGHAM RAWNSLEY. 
Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in colour. 
Square demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made 


paper, containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited 
to 100 Signed and Numbered Copies, £1 Is. net. 


ADVENTURES 


AMONG PICTURES. 
By C. LEWIS HIND. 


Containing 24 Full-page Iilustrations, 8 of which are reproduced in 
the colours of the originals. Square demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TROUT FISHING: 
A Study of Natural Phenomena. 
By WILLIAM EARL HODGSON. 


Containing 8 Full-page Mlustrations in colour, including Frontispiece, 
** Brown Trout,” by Rolfe. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE INGOLDSBY COUNTRY. 
Literary Landmarks of the “iIngoldsby 
Legends.” 

By CHARLES G. HARPER. 


Containing 92 Illustrations, from Drawings specially made by the 
Author. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Lord Beaconsfield (Walter Sichel). Methuen. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Man and the Citizen (Jacob A. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


Riis), 


CLASSICS. 


Myths from Pindar (Chosen and Edited by H. R. King’. Bell, 


2s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
The Admirable Tinker (Edgar Jepson). 
Bats at Twilight (Helen M. Boulton). 
The Picaroons (Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin). 
35. 6d. 
Gottlieb Krumm, Made in England (George Darien). 
Celibate Sarah (James Blyth). Grant Richards. 6s. 
The Sea Could Tell (Mrs. C. N. Williamson). Methuen. 65, 
The Gift (S. Macnaughtan). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Many Waters (Arthur Tomson). Scott. 6s. 
The Peril of an Empire (R. Johnston). 
Souls in Bondage (Perceval Gibbon). 


Nash. 6s. 
Heinemann. 6s. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Everet'. 6s. 


Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
Blackwood. 6s. 


HISTORY. 

A Concise History of Freemasonry (Robert Freke Gould). 
Polden. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Fight for Canada (William Wood). Constable. 215. net. 

The War in South Africa (Prepared in the Historical Section of the 
Great General Staff, Berlin. Authorised Translation by Colonel 
W. H. H. Waters). Murray. 15s. net. 

The Paston Letters, A.D. 1422-1509 (New Complete Library Edition. 
Edited by James Gairdner. Vol. IV.). Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Gale and 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 
Nature’s Story of the Year (Charles A. Witchell). Unwin.  5>. 
The History of Yorkshire County Cricket 1833-1923 (Rev. R. S. 
Holmes). Constable. 55. net. 


REPRINTS. 


The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal (‘* Temple Classics”). Dent. 15. 6d. 
net. 

The Fitz-Boodle Papers (W. M. Thackeray). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

The Poems of Henry Vaughan (with an Introduction and Notes by 
Edward Hutton). Methuen. ts. 6d. net. 

Evelina (Fanny Burney). Bell. 

Sonnets from the Portuguese ; The Eve of S. Agnes (Keats); As You 
Like It; Othello; Romeo and Juliet; The Merchant of Venice 
(Shakespeare). Treherne. Is. net each. 

The Poems of Richard Lovelace. Unit Library. 10d. 

Days with Sir Roger de Coverley (a Reprint from the ‘‘ Spectator ”). 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress (John Bunyan. ‘‘ Cassell’s National Library ”). 
Cassell. 

The English Library: The Works of Sir Thomas Browne (Vol. I.). 
Grant Richards. 8s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Manual for the Sick and Sorrowful (arranged by E. S. L.), 3s. 6a. 5 
Pro Patria (Charles William Stubbs. Cheap edition), 3s. Stock. 

The Sermon on the Mount (Charles Gore). Murray. 6d. net. 

The Psalms of Israel (being a Course of Lectures delivered in 
S. Patrick’s Cathedral, 1903). Brown, Langham. 3s. 6d. net. 

Pseudo-Criticism (Sir Robert Anderson). Nisbet. 35. 6d. 

John Wesley on Preaching (Edited by the Rev. Joseph Dawson). 
Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 

Paradosis, or ‘‘In the Night in Which He Was (?) Betrayed” 
(Edwin A. Abbott). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit (Auguste 


Sabatier. With a Memoir of the Author by Jean Reéville). 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 


Things Seen in Morocco (A. J. Dawson). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
Stratford-on-Avon from the Earliest Times to the Death of Shake- 
speare (Sidney Lee. New Edition). Seeley. 2s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Case, The, for Municipal Drink Trade (Edward R. Pease). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Desiderius Erasmus concerning the Aim and Method of Education 
(William Harrison Woodward). Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 45. net. 

How to Arrange with your Creditors (R. Shuddick). Unwin. 1s. 

My ery and Miscellanies (The Countess of Munster). Nash. 
12s. 6d. 

Notes from a Diary 1892-1895 (Rt. Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Gran 
Duff. 2vols.) Murray. 18s. 

Old West Surrey (Gertrude Jekyll). Longmans. 

Problems of Empire (Hon. T. A. Brassey). 


6s. net. 


King. 


135. net. 
A. L. Humphreys. 


MEMORY. 
By ‘*DATAS.” 

A Simple Method of Memory Training. 
Suitable for Students, Teachers, Business Men, Preachers, 
Speakers, &c. 

The Author is touring the Provincial Music Halls, displaying his wonderful 
memory, which he obtained by the simple system described in this book. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
GALE & POLDEN, LIMITED, 2 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. With 24 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT’S 
LETTERS FROM ENGLAND IN 1846-49. 


These Letters were written by Mrs. Bancroft to members of her family during 
the time that her husband, the Hon. George Bancroft the historian, was accredited 
to the English Court. 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE 


and Other Stories. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “‘THE SOWERS,” “THE VULTURES,” “BARLASCH OF 
THE GUARD,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FLOTSAM. = 

HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. With a Frontispiece. 

Vanity Fair.— A capital book that will repay any reader, old or young, for the 
reading.” 


STUDIES FROM ATTIC DRAMA: 


THE HOUSE OF ATREUS, being a Representation in English Blank 
Verse of the ‘“‘ Agamemnon” ot schylus, and ALCESTIS, a Play, after 
Euripides. By EDWARD GEORGE HARMAN. 


Impression. By 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ORANGERY: a Comedy of 


Tears. By MRS. PERCY DEARMER, Author of “ The Noisy Years,” 
[Just published. 


ENGLAND’S ELIZABETH: being the 


MEMORIES OF MATTHEW BEDALE. By HIS HONOUR JUDGE 
E. A. PARRY, Author of ‘‘ Katawampus,” “ Butter Scotia,” ‘“‘ The Scarlet 
Herring,” &c. [On April 30th. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo — S.W. 


THE ELLWOODS. | Lp UBLISHED. 


By Dr. CHARLES STUART WELLES. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Belfast Northern Whig.—“* No one will deny this author a high ethical purpose 
and a cultured and scholarly style.” 
Literary World. This scholarly and interesting book— an intellectual treat : 
for big questions are dealt with in a most able manner.’ 
Scotsman.—*‘ It has a high moral tone throughout—but the author is not always 
Most of the characters, indeed, in 


didactic, and he can tell a pretty love story. 
Dr. Welles’s pages are drawn with life-like touch.” 

Cardiff Western Mail.—‘* ‘The Ellwoods’ is a novel with a purpose, the aim 
being to indicate the way to the elevation of national ideals. It is a remarkable 
book in many respects, and deserves a cordial welcome from the reformer.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—“ Let it be said again that the tenets which Dr. Welles 
advances are worthy the respect and scrutiny of thinking men. All the opinions 
are argued out in ample detail, and the views are advanced resolutely and without 
heat of expression. One lays the book aside with the conviction that Dr. Welles 
has no worse purpose to serve than his day and generation. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


THE TIGER. 


EDITED BY T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


THE TIGER is now published WEEKLY, price 
6d. net. 


Recent numbers have contained the 
notable items :— 

THE RHYME OF KUROPATKIN. 
SONNETS OF A SHOPWALKER. 
AN AFFAIR OF OUTPOSTS. 
ON HEARING FROM MR. LANG. 
ON ENGLISH MUSIC AND DR. ELGAR. 
ON A COUPLE OF SAINTS. 


WEEKLY, 6d. net. WEEKLY, Gd. net. 


following 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS JEKYLL. 


OLD WEST SURREY: 


Some Notes and Memories. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
Author of ‘* Wood and Garden,” &c. 
With 330 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
Svo. 13s. net. 


CAPTAIN SVERDRUP’S ‘“‘FRAM” VOYAGE, 1898-1902, 


NEW LAND: 


Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 
By OTTO SVERDRUP. 

Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN. 
With 62 Plates, 162 Illustrations in the Text (4 Maps), and 4 
Folding-out Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

Pail Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The record of the cruise could hardly have been put into 
better shape than these handsome volumes give it, and although there have been 
other expeditions more fruitful in scientific and endurin value, there has never 
been one better conducted or wound up with more satisfaction all round to those 
connected with it.’ 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: being an Account 


of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in 
the year 1900. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 31 Illustrations from 
_ Photographs. New and Cheaper Edition. | Crown 8vo. 65. net. 


THE MIND OF ST. PETER AND OTHER 


SERMONS. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D DiC... LL.D., &e., 
sometime Bishop of London. Edited by LOUISE ‘CREIGHTON. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


VOLUME FOR 1904. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


and DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for the 
Metropolis, together. with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, 
Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress and the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. With an 
Introduction by C. S. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, London. Bvo., 5s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 408. APRIL, 1904. 8vo. price 6s. 

PREFERENTIAL DUTIES AND | THE LETTERS OF ERNST 

COLONIAL TRADE. CURTIU 
THE WOMEN OF THE RENAIS- | THE es le OF HORACE 

SANCE. WALPULE. 
THE BOER IN WAR AND | tHE EDUCATION ACT IN THE 
OF HER. TIES. 

BERT SPENCER. THE CONFLICT IN THE FAR 
MR. MORLEY’S “LIFE OF EAS1 

GLADSTONE.” IDEALS AND REALITIES IN 
SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN ON IRELA 

THE AMERICAN REVOLU- | FREE poe AND THE POSI- 

TION. | TION OF PARTIES. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1904. Price Sixpence. 


NATURE’S COMEDIAN. »- W.E. THAT UNBLESSED LAND ME- 
Norris. Chaps. XXI.-XXII. SOPOTAMIA. By Miss L. Jezs. 
THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE. = oo OF TRYPHENA. 


By Paut Fountain. Chapter I. Ben 
ELD TO YOUTH. By Miss Hickey. ct 


THE WOODPECKER. By M. E. | at "OF THE SHIP. 
FRANCIS. 


By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, and Bombay. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Price 2d. weekly. 


A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week 


Special Articles: 
ODE TO Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
By T. W. H. Crosianp. 
THE LEADING PUBLISHERS-~— XII. 
Messrs. Routledge & Sons. 


WILD FLOWERS PAST AND PRESENT. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON JAPAN. 
‘PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. By Avcusta M. 


CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A. With 74 Illustrations, including Fron- 
tispiece in colours. Demy 5vo. cloth, 21s. 

Written in a bright and picturesque style, the book records with a vividness 
natural to freshly received impressions, the writer's own experiences of travel and 
intercourse with the natives. At the present juncture the sketches of town and 
country life, the descriptions of famous places, with their legends and associations, 
are specially acceptable. 


BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS. 
QUIET HOURS WITH NATURE. By Mrs. 


BRIGHTWEN, Author of “ — Nature Won by Kindness,” &c. Fuily 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Mrs. Brightwen’s new volume ania in good stories of birds, beasts, and 
nsects. The book also contains some instructive chapters on plant life. 


NATURE’S STORY OF THE YEAR. By 
CHARLES A. WITCHELL. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Appeals to al! who love wild life, whether it be in the form of beast or bird, 
fish or insect. 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 
THE LIFE OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 


By Professsr VILLARI. Illustrated with 23 Full-page Plates. Cheap 
Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. by JOHN 
MORLEY, M.P. 
THE OF NICCOLO By Prof. 
VILL AR fn preparation. 
HOW TO ARRANGE WITH YOUR 


CREDITORS. By R. SHUDDICK. Feap. Svo. cloth. Post free, 1s. 1d. 


New 6s. Novels. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. 


Fourth Impression. By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 


TUSSOCK LAND. 


Second Impression. By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 


THE VINEYARD. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


The April 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


SOME CONTRIBUTORS AND ARTICLES. 


Alfred Russel Wallace. 


BIRDS OF 
PARADISE. Part I. 


John Pollock. 


LORD ACTON 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Augustine Birrell. 


MR. PAUL’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


Arthur Sherwell. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


ECONOMIC INQUIRIES AND 


STUDIES. 
Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B. 


“* The two volumes in which Messrs. Bell publish Sir Robert ( viffen’ s * Economic 
Inquiries and Studies’ raise the already high impression of the public usefulness of 
that great retired civil servant of the State.” — thenaum. 


Siem post Svo. §s. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
EUROPE. 


Twelve Lectures Delivered in the University of London by 


EMIL REICH, 

Doctor Juris, Author of ‘‘ A New Student's Atlas of English History,” “ Graco 
Roman Institutions.” ‘* History of Civilisation,” &c.; Contributor to the 
Cambridge Modern History. 

“ A book of singular interest and suggestion.” —Daily News. 


VOLS. L., II, & HI. NOW READY. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New'Edition, Revised and Enlarged. under the Supervision of G. C. 
WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., assisted by a Statf of Specialists. With about 450 
Hilustrations. In 5 5 vols. 2s. ret. each ; or in half-Morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. 
To be published at intervals of three : nonths. 
‘The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the editor and publishers. The 
book, long since recognised as a classic, will be more than ever a. 
Magazine of Art. 


SECOND EDITION.—Small sto. ros. 6d. net. 
THE ART OF JAMES 
McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With 50 Repro- 

ductions in Half-tone and 5 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest 
works in Oil, Water-Colour, Pastel, Etching, and Lithography. 

“* The book, though not final, is yet excellent. Every true lover of the daintiest 

and most refined and most original of modern art will certainly buy it.” —Standard, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. 


With a Short History of the Building and its Owners. By JULIA DE W. 
ADDISON. With numerous Illustrations. 


*,* Uniform with THE ART OF THE VATICAN, by MARY KNIGHT 
POTTER. 


A vivacious history and description......delightful reading." —Daily News. 


Imperial Svo. 21s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. A Historical and 


Descriptive Handbook. By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A. With 100 Illus. 
trations. 
“Certain to be appreciated, as it deserves, by connoisseurs......Tells us far more 
than any other work in English as to the art and history of the pewterer’s craft.” 
A theneunt. 


FOURTH THOUSAND.-—-Post =s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. By Mrs. 
WIL Love HBY HODGSON. With <0 Plates and numerous Reproductions 
of Marks. 


* Of its kind this is quite a model handbook.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CL UB SERIES. 


BRIDGE. By “Tenprar.” Small post 8vo. 


1s. Also in limp leather, 2s. net. 


The York Library. 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

Messrs. Bell have pleasure in announcing the issue, under the above title, of a 
new series of reprints of the classics of all lang uages. 

Care will be taken to obtain the best possible texts, which will in all cases be 
printed complete and unabridged. 

The volumes will be pee in a handy size (6% in. by 4} in.), on thin but opaque 
paper, and will be simply and attractively bound. A special cover and end-papers 
have been designed by Mr. A. A. Martin, and title-pages by Mr. D. Clayton 
Calthrop. The prices of the volumes are 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 

The volumes will be issued fortnightly, beginning with the following :— 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLEC- 


TION, and the Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. (Ready. 
BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. (Ready. 


MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by MONCURE D. 
CONWAY. 3 vols. (Vol. I. ready. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition 


in 4 vols. containing all the Essays, Lectures, and Poems, and a number of 
Miscellanceous Pieces. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street. 
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EDUCATION. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on rth, 15th, and 16th JUNE, 1904. 


full particulars apply to— ; 
The Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 7, 8 and 9, one of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), six of £50, and six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 31, JUNE 1 
and 2. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPs, at least. of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHOLAKSHIP of £35 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPs, 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and 
Junior Candidates under 14, on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, ‘Ihe College, 
Cheltenham. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A., 


Trinity Ha!l, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 
S Ng SUMMER SESSION began on April 21, 


4. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £00 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
HARMER, M.C., Cantab, Warpen cf the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. k.C. 

A handbook forwarded on application. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope andA BC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


MARCH LIST 
Now Ready, including all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
26S High Holborn, London. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 

And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIELIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVALE BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE on Application. BOOKS SOUCHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All Communications answered. 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 


All orders prompily executed. Established 1220. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


OURNALISM.—An exceptional opening on a first- 
class Daily Paper abroad, offering ample prospects to suitable man. 
Ay plicants should be between thirty and thirty-five years of age, and be pre- 
pared to give evidence of genuine literary capacity. Experience of newspaper 
work essential. Address, by letter, P., co Messrs. Crossiey & Co., 57 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


| 
| 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE THOMAS READ WILKINSON, Eso. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on Monday, April 25, 1004, and two 
following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Thomas Read 
Wilkinson, Esq. (of Vale Bank, Knutsford), and other properties, comprising 
Standard Works in various Branches of Literature, History, biography, Voyages 
and ‘Iravels, Topography and Archzology, Bibliography, Fine Arts, Poetry and 
Fiction, Books extra-illustrated, Publications of the Kelmscott Press, First Editions 
of Modern Writers, Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson. &c., Pickering’s 
Aldine Poets, Nuremberg Chronicle, Bloomfield and Parkyns’ Norfolk, Publications 
of Scientific and Literary Societies, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A COLLECTION OF NAVAL AND MILITARY ENGRAVINGS AND 
DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand. W.C., on THURSDAY. April 28, 1994, and following day, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, a valuable collection of ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (in brilliant 

condition), of Naval, Military, and Historical interest, including a tine series of 

er of British, American, French, and Russian Naval and Military Com- 
manders. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY ALFRED HIGGINS, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION oy. order of the Executors), at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 2, 1004, at one 
o'clock precisely, the Valuable Library of MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED 
BOOKS, chiefly connected with the Fine Arts, of the late Alfred Higgins, Esq. C.B. 
F.S.A. of King Street, Portman Square, comprising Manuscript Bibles, Breviaries, 
Hora, Offices. the Koran, fine Codexes of Cicero, Claudian, Peter Lombard, 
Plutarch, English Statutes, Suetonius, Vegetius, Virgil, &c., Valturius de re 
Militari, editio princeps, Books of Prints and Works on Art, Japanese Prints by 
Celebrated Artists, Kelmscott Press Publications, Rare Old Books with Wood- 
cuts, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


INDIA £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 


Not Redeemable before 5th October, 1948. 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by the 
Instrument creating the Trust. (See the Trustee Act, 1893.) 


ISSUE OF £2,500,000; 


which will be consolidated with the existing India £3 per cent. Stock. 


Minimum Price of Issue, £94 10s. 


The GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND give 
notice that they are authorised to receive tenders for this Loan. 

This issue is made partly under the provisions of s1 Vict., ch. 5, in order to pre- 
vide funces for the construction, &c. of railways in India through the agency ot 
companies ; and partly under the provisions of 1 Edw. VII, ch. 2s, for the dis- 
charge of £1,0c02,100 debentures of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
falling due on the 30th June, 1904. 

This Stock will bear interest at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly at the Bank of England, on the 5th January, the sth April, the sth July, 
and the sth October in each year, the first dividend (a full quarter's dividend) being 
payable on the sth July next: and will be consolidated with the India £3 per Cent. 
Stock now existing, which is not redeemable until the sth October, 1948, but will 
be redeemable at par on or after that day, upon one year's previous notice having 
been given in ‘‘ The London Gazette” by the Secretary of State for India in 


Council. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England, and at the Bank of 
Ireland, where all assizaments and transfers are made. All transfers and stock cer- 
tificates are free of stamp duty. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, before 
two o'clock on Wednesday, the 27th April, 1904, anda deposit of £5 per cent. on the 
nominal amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the delivery 
of the tender. The deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. 

Tenders may be for the whole or any part of the Stock in multiples of £ro>. Each 
tender must state what amount of money will be given for every £100 0f Stock ; and 
the amount of Steck applied for must be written on the outside of the tender. 
Tenders at different prices must be on separate forms. The minimum price, below 
which no tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £94 10s. for every £100 of stock. 
All tenders must be at prices which are multiples of sixpence. 

In the event of the receipt of tenders, at or above the minimum price, for a larger 
amcunt of Stock than that proposed to be issued, the tenders at the lowest price 
accep ed will be subject to a fro raté diminution. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of 
pital allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first instal- 
inent. Should there be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be 
refunded by cheque. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 
so much as, when added 
to the deposit, will leave 
Seventy Pounds (Sterling) 
to be paid for each hun- 
dred pounds of Stock. 

On Tuesday, the 14th June, 1904, £25 per cent. 
On Tuesday, the rgth July, 1904, £25 per cent. 
Oa Tuesday, the 16th August, 1904, £20 per cent. 


per cent. 


On Monday, the oth May, 1904, 


The instalments may be paid in fu'l on, or after, the 9th May, 1904, under dis- 
count a* the pate of £3 per cent. per annum. 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit 
and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable on the 
5th July, 1904, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full. they can be 
inscribed (i.e. converted into Stock); or, they can be exchanged for Stock Certifi- 
cates to besrer in denominations of £1co, £500, and £1,000, without payment of 
any fee, provided such exchange is effected not later than the rst September, 1904. 

Stock Certificates to bearer will have quarterly Coupons attached. 

Stock may be converted into Stock Certificates to bearer, and Stock Certificates 
may be converted into Stock, at any time, on payment of the usual fees. 

Tenders must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank of England, 
or at any of its Branches; at the Bank of Ireland; or of Mr. Horace H. Scott, 
the Broker to the Secretary of State for India in Council (Messrs. Sheppards, 
Pellys, Scott & Co.), 57 Old Broad Street, Landon, E.C. 

Bank of England, 

21st April, 1904. 
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AGRICULTURAL BANK OF ECYPT. 


Société Anonyme incorporated under Egyptian Law. 


Created under Khedivial Decree dated May 17th, 1902, approving the Statutes, 
modifications thereof being approved by the ian Government on April oth and 
June 13th, 1903, and April 14th, 1904. 


Share Capital authorised, £2,500,000 Sterling. 
Share Capital issued and fully paid, £1,875,000 Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir ELWIN PALMER, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., President, as 

Governor of the National Bank of Egypt. ) 
Sir JOHN ROGERS, K.C.M.G. - Cairo. 
E. W. PERCIVAL FOSTER, Esq., C.M.G, } 
FELIX SUARES, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Viscount ESHER, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
The Right Hon. ARNOLD MORLEY. 
The Hon. SIDNEY PEEL. 
Sir VINCENT CAILLARD. 


- London Committee. 


Issue of £1,250,000 Stg. 33 per Cent. Bonds of the 
Agricultura! B of Egypt 
(part of an issue of £2,500,000), _ 
repayable on the ist April, 1949. The Bank reserves the right to repay the whole 
or any part after the rst April, 1924, on six months’ previous notice being published 
in two London daily newspapers and one in Cairo. 
Specially secured by a charge on the guarantee of the Egyptian Government, as 
hereafter stated. 
Interest payable in London and Cairo on the rst April and 1st October. 
The Bonds will be issued to Bearer in denominations of £20 and £100 each, or 
they may be registered. 
PRICE OF ISSUE 94 PER CENT., payable as follows : 
5 % on application, 
15 “% on allotment, 
25 % on the 31st May, 
25 % on the 3oth July, 
24 “o on the 1st October. 


Total 94 


Interest will accrue on the instalments from the date of their payment, and the 
first payment of interest will take place on 1st October next. Payment in full may 
be made on the issue of the Scrip, or on the date of any subsequent instalment, 
under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT is authorised by the Agricultural Bank 


unt of Bonds at any time outstanding is not to exceed the amount 
d by the Kank and secured by mortgage upon land, the value of 
t be east Gouble the amount advanced. In the event of the total 
»utstanding of such loans being temporarily less than the amount of Bonds 
sequence of repayment, an amount equal to the deficiency will be 
invested in Egyptian Government securities, to be held as special security for the 
Bonds so long as such deficiency continues. e 

The Bank reserves power to issue any further Bonds ranking pari fassu with the 
500,0co, provided that the Egyptian Government assent to such 
xtend the guarantees herein mentioned in respect of the further 
be employed. 
of principal and interest is secured by a charge on the guarantee 


above issue of 
further issue 
— wh 

naw 


of the n Government given by way of subvention, according to Arucle 41 
of the St . of which a translation is set out below. ; 
Upon the basis of the loans now outstanding the annual income guaranteed by 


the Egyptian Government exceeds the amount required for the service of the Bonds 
now offered. 


In cOnnection with this subvention, Lord Cromer in his Report (Egypt No. 1,904) 

states that :— 

‘* The Government guarantees interest at the rate of 5 percent. on the capital of 
the Bank. This guarantee has enabled the requisite capital to be raised on 
comparatively easy terms. It is in the highest degree improbable that any 
occasion will arise for calling on the Government to make good a deficit.” 

The capital here referred to is the capital of the Bank employed in advances ta 

the Fellaheen, which constitute the sole object of the Bank's business. 

The following is a translation of some of the more important provisions of the 

Statutes : 
ART. 3. 
The duration of the Company is fixed at 50 years, to run from June rst, 1go2. 
Art. 4 (Extract). 
The Company’s sole object shal! be to make advances to small farmers (cu/tiva- 
teurs) on the following conditions : 
(a) Advances not exceeding the sum of £.Eg.500, and repayable within 
104 years. These advances shall be secured by First Mortgage upon 
land, the value of which must be at least double the amount of the 


vance. 
(b) Advances not exceeding the sum of £.Eg.20, and repayable in 15 months 
or less. 
The rate of interest to be charged must not exceed 9 per cent. per annum, and in 
no case the maximum rate of interest established by law. 


ART. 5. 

The Company shall have a capital of £5,000,000 Sterling—viz., £1,250,000 
divided into 248,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each and 2,000 Deferred Shares of £5 
each ; £1,250,002 in Preferred Shares of £10 each, and £2,5c0,000 in Bonds, of 
which the conditions will be determined by the Board of Directors. 

ART. 41. 

Whenever in any financial year during the 52 years of the Company's duration, 
the interest collected in the financial year, together with the sums collected for 
loans due or instalments due and not recovered in respect of previOus financial 
years, shall not attain the necessary sum : 

1. To cover ail the expenses of the financial year and the amount of the loansdue 

or instalments due and not actually recovered in the financial year ; i 
2. To leave a net profit representing 3 per cent. upon the capital employed in 
loans to the Fellaheen (smal! farmers), 
then the additional sum requisite for the above purposes shall be taken from the 
Reserve Fund, and in the event of insufficiency of the said fund, the Government 
will pay to the Company by way of subvention, not later than the rsth of February 
of each year, the balance of the sum necessary for the above-mentioned purposes. 

In this latter case the loans due or instalments due and not recovered in the 
financial year, which may be recovered in subsequent years, shall be paid to the 
Government to the extent of the subvention paid by it to tte Company. 

Applications must be made on the accompanying form, and forwarded together 
with the amount payable on application, to tne National Bank of Egypt, 4&5 King 
William Street, E.C. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and if only a portion 
of the amount applied for is allotted the balance of the deposit will be applied 
towards the payment due on allotment. Should there be a surplus after making 
this payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

In exchange for allotment letters, Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued 
which will entitle the holder, when paid up in full, to Bonds to Bearer, or to Bonds 
registered with the National Bank of Egypt, at the option of the holder. 

Failure to pay any instalmens when due will render the allotment liable to can- 
cellation and the previous payments to forfeiture, or interest may be charged at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum on instalments in arrear. 

A copy of the concession, of the Statutes of the Bank, and of the last Report to 
the Shareholders can be seen at the Offices of Messrs. Norton, Rose, Norton 
& Co., 574 Old Broad Street, E.C., at any time during business nours, until the 
lists are closed. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the National Bank 
of Egypt, 4 and 5 King William street, E.C. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the Stock Exchange for a 
quotation of the Bonds. 

The List will be closed on or before Wednesday, the 27th instant, at 4 P.M. 

London, April 22nd, 1904. 


“The Coal of the Future.” 


List opens April 26th, closes April 28th, for Town and Country. 


THE ELECTRO-PEAT-COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITHD. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE CoMPANIES Acts, 1862 TO 1900.) 
A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


CAPITAL (of this Parent Company) £130,000, 


Divided into 130,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 65,000 will be applicable for 
WORKING CAPITAL. 


PRESENT ISSUE 105,000 Shares, whereof 40,000 will be applied 
as the first Working Capital. The remaining 65,000 Shares are to be 
issued to the Electro-Peat-Coal Syndicate, Limited, in payment for 
the patent rights acquired, subject to an option reserved to the 
Directors to allot a portion of these Shares to the public and to pay a 
corresponding portion of the purchase money in cash in lieu of Shares. 
The purchase agreement provides that this right to allot shall not 
exceed 21,500 Shares, and that a minimum of 43,500 Shares shall be 
alloted to the Vendors. 


The 40,000 Working Capital Shares, and such other Shares of the 
present issue as the Directors may determine not to allot to the 
Vendors, are now offered for subscription at par, payable as follows :— 

The balance will be called up in 
2s. per Share on Application amounts not exceeding 5s. per 


3s. Allotment | Share at intervals of not less than 
) one month. 


The remaining 25,000 Shares are reserved for future issue. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Honourable the EARL OF MAYO, Palmerstown, Straffan, Co. Kildare, 
and 3 Stratford Place, London, W. 
fF. HOWARD ALLEN, Retired Banker, Timperley, Cheshire. 
J. MACGREGOR, Manager Messrs. Johnson & Phillips, Electrical Engineers, 
Old Charlton, Kent, and 14 Union Court, London. 

THOMAS ASTELL ST. QUINTIN, Colonel, 69 Cornwall Gardens, London, W. 
Sir LESLIE FALKINER, Bart., of Annemount, Cork. 85 Sloane Street, S.W. 
ROGER WALKER, Colliery Proprietor, Tidmarsh Grange, Reading. 
BANKERS. 

PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, London and Branches. 

THE NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED, Dublin, 

and Irish Branches. 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST. 
A. J. oe HAILES, F.LC., &c., &c., 15 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
T. J. SCOONES, M.Inst.C.E. 


SOLICITOR. 
HENRY FOX, 32 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


BROKERS. 

London.—IRVING HARRISON, JACKSON & CO., 3 Copthall Buildinzs, 
London. and Stock Exchange. 

Dublin.—THOMAS M. RYAN, s Foster Place, Dublin, and Stock Exchange. 

Belfast.—W. HAMPTON, 8 Waring Street, Beliast, and Stock Exchange. 

Cork.—W. P. CLARKE & SON, 9 Pembroke Street, Cork, and Stock Exchange. 

Manchester.—A. W. WALTON & CO., 26 Brown Street, Manchester, and 
Stock Exchange ; COPPOCK & BRATBY, 30 Cross Street, Manchester, and 
Stock Exchange. 

Bradtord.—MIDDLETON & FRASER, 206 Swan Arcade, Bradford, and 
Stock Exchange, also Leeds. 

Edinburgh.—W. T. ARMOUR & OGILVIE, 4a St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, and Stock Exchange. 


AUDITORS. 
MELLORS, BASDEN & Co., Chartered Accountants, 33 St. Swithin’s Lane, 
London, E.C., and Nottingham. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES (pro tem.). 
L. FITZMAURICE KELLY, 32 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can b: obtained from the Bankers, 


Solicitors, and Brokers and at the Officers of the Company. 


ee 
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KIMBERLEY WATERWORKS. 


HE annual! general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Kimberley Waterworks Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday at 

the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. James Jackson presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. William Vincent) having read the notice convening the meet- 


ing and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said : The year covered by the report before you has been marked 
by exceptional circumstances. While we in England suffered from excess of rain, 
1903 was, judged both by the standard of evaporation and of rainfall, the driest of 
which we have any record at Kimberley ; in fact, to find a parallel for it in South 
Africa one has to go as far back as 1862. The position was such as to cause us 
great anxiety, and every efiort was made to meet the difficulties with which we 
were confronted. During the year the sales of water, although 3,000,000 
gallons less than in 192, are still the largest since 1889, with the exception of the 
two years 1901 and 1902, when the sales were affected by the military occupation 
of Kimberley, which brought largely increased business. Though our sales of 
water were less, we actually delivered more than in 1902 ; but the payments were 
curtailed by the excessive overdraught by the non-meter consumers in the early 
part of the year. This during the later months was checked by the stringent 
measures adopted to reduce waste, by metering the supply of the more flagrant 
offenders and by other means. Regarding the accounts, on the debtor side of the 
profit and loss account it will be seen that the total ‘Kimberley cost was about 
41,100 less than last year, which constitutes a set-off against the decrease in the 
total receipts from all sources which appear on the other side, and which are some 
43.700 less than for the previous year. The next item—payments in connection 
with the municipal water scheme, é&c.—is £62 higher than last year. This repre- 
sents the total cost of the new concession, which has been paid for out of revenue, 
and, as the concession is finally secured, this item will now disappear from our 
accounts. London charges are on the same scale as last year, except you will find 
an entry of £447 for premium on redemption of debentures. The balance of profit 
remaining is £32,170, against £35,345 last year. It will be remembered that, sub-e- 
quent to the last general meeting, an extraordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders was held, at which the provisional agreement which had been entered into 
with the Town Council of Kimberley for the extension of the existing concession for 
twenty-one years, from May 1905, was confirmed. The approval of the ratepayers 
of Kimberley was obtained in due course, and the Borough Council introduced a 
Bill into the Cape Parliament for the purpose of obtaining legal authurity for the 
action they had taken. During the passage of this Bill an amendment was intro- 
duced by the Cape Government, by which they attempted to compel us to supply 
water to the railway departments in Kimberley at 4d. per 100 gallons. This amend- 
ment was most vigorously, and, in the end, successfully, opposed. The second 
amendment, reserving to themselves the right of constructing works of their own, was, 
in spite of our opposition, carried and embodied in the Bill. The Act became law on 
September 2 last, and the final agreement was subsequently signed by both parties. 
There wasa large and influential section of the inhabitants of Kimberley in favour of 
constructing their own works at all hazards. It was only in face of this threat 
that Mr. D. Macdonald and myself were induced to consent to the reduction of 
the maximum price of water to 8d. per 100 gallons. The terms we obtained 
though short of what we fought for, are still sufficient to preserve the company a 
valuable property. Granted that the consumption continues up to the average of 
the last ten years, and that opportunities for cheapening cost, which we may 
reasonably expect, occur, we may look forward to the continuation of the pay- 
ments of tair cividends under the new conditions. During the eighteen months 
intervening before these conditions are altered, we can depend on making good 
profits. 

Mr. C. Critchett seconded the motion for the adoption of the report and accounts, 
which was carried unanimously. 


THOMAS TILLING, LIMITED. 


‘ ‘HE ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of Thomas Tilling, Limited, was held yesterday, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Mr. R. S. Tiiling presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Harry Tilling), having read the notice calling the meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said he was afraid that in 

his remarks at each meeting there was a savour of sameness, but he must ask 
their indulgence, i h as he had always to talk about the same topic. 
The result of the year's trading must be considered highly satisfactory, 
notwithstanding that the period covered had been one of considerable commercial 
depression and that the summer and autumn had been about the wettest on 
record, As regarded the commercial depression, its effects would no doubt pass 
away, and they had demonstrated the fact that with the price of forage at a normal 
point, they could show a satisfactory result forthe year. Dealing with the balance- 
sheet, he said they owed their creditors £6,000 less than last year, and although 
that sum amounted to £30,000, it was really a month's credit on their trading. 
Since the formation of the Company they had written off £5 from the value of each 
horse, that amounting to the total of £30,000, in addition to having paid for renewals 
out of revenue. As to vehicles, these stood, in 1896, at £31,876, or £54 15s. each 
vehicle. Since then they had doubled the number, and added extra vehicles ata cost 
of £49,000, but notwithstanding this, the whole stock only stood now at £31,390, or 
less than in 1896, while the average value was £28 4s., and they had paid for the 
cost of upkeep and repairs, and substituted modern in place of old vehicles out of 
the revenue of each year. In the matter of harness the value had also been 
reduced from £6 per horse to £3 15s., so that in these three items alone during 
seven years, they had written off £90,coo. The value of properties had been 
increased from £57,5¢0 to £103,000. In the profit and loss account the receipts 
had increased by £3,000, and the credit balance after their writings off showed an 
increase of over £10,000 as compared with last year, enabling them to add £1,500 
to the reserve fund to be invested in outside securities, and to carry an additional 
£6,000 forward. Taking all these circumstances into consideration, he thought 
they would agree that the Company had much to congratulate itself upon. The 
directors —— with the result and trusted the shareholders would share their 
Satisfaction. hey had set aside £1,000 for experimenting in motor traction, and 
thought they had found a vehicle which would answer their purpose ; at all events 
— were going to try it, and in a short time a sample would be running on the 
Toad. 
. Mr. D.C. Preston said he had very great pleasure, as one of the shareholders, 
in seconding what he considered to be such a very straightforward, safe, sound, 
and honest report. It was the more pleasure when he remembered the early 
beginnings of the business, and how it had grown from one omnibus upwards. 
Many of them had known it from the very earliest times, and he bad known it from 
30 to 40 years, and was glad to know that they could look forward to its continued 
Prosperity. The chairman had very modestly left out one matter, which they had 
all felt a little severely, and that was what some of them thought was the unfair 
competition of the municipalities against a p-ivate enterprise. If it was another 
private enterprise competing with them they would not mind, because the others 
would have a chance to lose money out of their own pocket, but if municipalities 
could not make a concern pay, they took the difference out of the ratepayers’ 
pocket, and it seemed to him a very cruel process to treat a respectable Company 
like this in such a manner. He was also glad to see that they were going to take 
up the motor omnibus. 

The resolution was thea put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said that before they separated he should like to express to the 
Staff their thanks for the very able manner in which the work had been carried out 
during the year. He had often spoken of the difficult business it was to conduct, 
but their efforts were very ably seconded by the members of the staff, some of whom 
had been there almost from the commencement, and many of them had been con- 
nected with the business for a great number of years, 


OOREGUM GOLD MINE. 


‘ | ‘HE ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 

of the Ooregum Gold Mining Company of India, Limited, was held on 
Tuesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Malcolm 
Low (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. Richard Garland) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : It will be in your recollection that when we met last, a few 
months ago, we came to the unanimous decision that it was proper that the capital of 
our Company should be increased, and, that step having been decided upon, it 
only remains to congratulate ourselves on the complete success which has 
attended its carrying out. It must be admitted that the prompt subscription by 
our shareholders of the whole block of 50,000 additional shares and that at a 
time, too, of certainly not particular buoyancy in financial matters, speaks highly 
for the confidence which we have in the continued prosperity of our undertaking. 
Well, the year 1903 has again brought with it a large increase in. the amount of work 
performed in all branches. We have sunk and driven and risen no Jess than 
13,236 feet, being an aggregate of over two miles and a half. We have miiled 
141,755 tons of quartz, and we have cyanided 119 605; tons of tailings, all three 
results being largely in excess of what was done in the year before. Notwithstand- 
ing all that, however, we have had no increase, but, on the contrary, a decrease in 
the total production of gold, the decrease being 775 ozs. in the case of the quartz, 
and 2,598 ozs. in the case of the tailings—together 3,273 027s. That decrease is, of 
course, attributable to decline in the average value of our quartz and tailings, 
which decrease has been as much as—you will somewhat regretfully have seen 
—3 dwt. 10 gr. per ton in quartz and pretty nearly 1 dwt. per ton in the tailings. 
The fact that we have succeeded in making £122,0co profit out of 1o-dwt. ore gives 
some indication of what can be done by dealing with really large quantities under 


of 


wever, 


making mining detail a pleasure to to. I like. he 


to read one passage about the reserves from Mr. Bullen’s report. He 
is speaking of the reserves which we have and the slight decrease we have 
this year. The total number of tons of good quartz which we had in hand 


was 142,690, and Mr. Bullen, speaking with regard to the decrease of some 
6,650 tons, says: “‘ This decrease is only to be expected when we take into account 
the fact that 141,755 tons were crushed during the past year and that 49,043 tons 
were written off zs being of too low a grade to be profitably worked.’ ‘1 his is the 


point that I want to draw your attention to: “‘Of lace years the help of modern 
eing 


appliances and the introduction of electrical power, the use of which is 
extended, are gradually reducing our cost per ton, therefore this low grax 
cannot be regarded as altogether valueless.” That means that, besides 
142,000 odd tons of good ore in reserve, we have another body of <o0,co 
which, in former days, perhaps, might have been thought of very little value ; 
but which, with present appliances, Mr. Bullen hopes will certainly he found to 
have considerable value. Turning to our balance sheet, you wil! see that the 
expenditure charged to capital account amounts altogether to some £40,275, 
including £16,582 on account of buildings, machinery, and plant; 15 on 
account of Oakley's Shaft, and £10,971 on account of the new vertical shaft : while 
the following sums have been charged to profit and loss account :—£6,606 for 
income-tax, £5,369 for depreciation, £18,500 for amount written off expenditure on 
Oakley’s Shaft, and £891 for smaller items We have already, as you kaow, 
distributed the sum of £55,123 in the two interim dividends, and we propose to ask 
you to-dav to pass a resolution which will allot a further sum of £36,437 for 
a final dividend, leaving £7.5 to be carried forward. When that resolution 
iS passed we shall have distributed altogether in dividends £01,562 ros., 
being 2s. od. per share on the ordinary shares and 3s. od. per share 
on the preference shares—equal to 27} per cent. and 374 per cent. respectively. 
Before leaving the accounts 1 want to mention that, as shown in the profit and loss 
account, our total expenditure was £120,119, against £164,658 for the year 1902. 
The increase of over £16,000 will be found on analysis to be due almost entirely to 
increased labour bills, necessary, of course, to pay for the increased amount of 
work which has been done. I have here a few figures on the cost of production. If 
we take the whole amount of £11,394 shown in the income and expenditure account 
as the cost of cyaniding 119,605 tons of the tailings, that works out at a cost of 
1s. 1o}d. per ton of tailings. Deducting that £11,394 from our grand total of ex- 
penditure at home, as weli as at the mine, of £180,t19, we are left with the amount 
of £169,535 as the cost of mining and milling of 149,755 tons of quartz. That 
works out to a rate of about £1 3s. 11d. per ton of quartz. Then the average yield 
of gold per ton of tailings was 2dwt. 6 gr., of the value of 8s. sd., fom which, 
after deducting the 1s. rojd. of cost, we get the profit of 6s. 6d. per ton of tdilings 
treated. ‘Theaverage yield of gold per ton of quartz was 10 dwt., of the value of 
41 17s. €d., from which, after deducting the £: 3s. 11d. cost, we get the profit of 
13s. 6d. per ton of quartz mined and milled. I ought, however, to mention. as I 
did this time last year, when dealing with these figures, that this calculation is 
somewhat too favourable for the tailings, and somewhat too unfavourable in the 
case of the quartz, because we have not debited the tailings with their due propor- 
tion of the mining, general, and administrative charges, the whole of which have 
been charged in the mining and milling expenditure. The mining and milling cost 
per ton, which I mentioned as £1 3s. r1d., and the cyaniding cost, 1s. rojd., Iam glad 
to point out to you, compare very favourably with the figures of the year 1902, when 
they were £1 8s. 1o}d. and 2s. o}d. respectively. Of course, a further economy, 
attendant on the use of electric power and better means of access to the interior of 
the mine, and also improved efficiency of labour, have contributed to this reduction. 
When we remember that not so long ago the cost of mining and milling per ton 
was as much as £2, we have, I think, every reason to congratulate ourseives on 
the figures presented. Our supply of power from the Cauvery Falls has been 
uninterrupted throughout the year, and the machinery driven by it has worked 
perfectly well. Under agreement between the Mysore Government and the lead- 
ing companies in the field, arrangements have been made to increase the supply of 
this power, and we shall get an additional 205 h.-p., which will make up, with what 
we already have, altogether 1,157 h.-p. asour share. You will have noticed that the 
cost of horse-power has been reduced from £29 to £r8. As tothe Kolar Mines 
Power Company, in which we s 6,660 shares, its purpose is, I think, best 
explained by a remark in the report, which I will read to you :—This is a company 
recently formed, with a capital of £30,000 in £1 shares, in order to supply electric 
power for the more economical working of certain machinery on the field, the 
running of which is intermittent. The shares are all held by the five leading 
companies working on the field, each company being entitled to receive power in 
Proportion to its shareholding, this company having the right to 222h.-p. It is 
expected the works will be*in operation towards the end of the present year. 
On the whole, we have had what we may call a fairly prosperous year. We have 
lived laboriously, laboured cheerfully, and been permitted, in a moderate measure, 
to enjoy the fruits of our labours. If more work only were needed to increase the 
harvest, that would very gladly be given ; but, as we all know, high quality in the 
seed and in the soil, as well as in the tillage, is required for the production of really 
bumper crops ; and I am sure you must be as desirous as we all are to get back to 
a higher average quality of ore. He concluded by a tribute to the admirable 
services rendered by Mr. Bullen and his excellent staff. 

‘Mr. Edgar Taylor then explained in detail the underground operations in the 
mine. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was then put and 
unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman proposed: ‘‘ That a balance dividend, free of income-tax, for the 
period ended December 31, 1903, of 1s. 3d. per share be declared, payable on 
April 21, 1904, to the registered holders on March 29, 1904, of 343,000 ordinary 
shares, numbered 1 to 343,000, inclusive, and 240,000 preference shares , numbered 
343,001 to 583,000 inclusive.” 

Mr. C. H. Wallroth seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the chairman and directors for their services 
during the year, on the motion of Mr. Swinborne, seconded by Mr. W. C. Muir 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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al efficient equipment and management. It is carnestly to be hoped that tl ar 
1903 will be found to mark the lowest level for the average quality of our quartz. I, 
e myself, venture to hope great things, not only from the incoming of the rich shute 
from the south in the 2,110 feet and levels above it, but also from certain discoveries 
n which are being. and are, I hope, about to be, made in other parts of the mine : but 
with regard to this question and al! other strictly mining questions [ propose to 
‘ | leave the discussion entirely in the hands of my friend and colleague, Mr. 
t Edgar Taylor, who, in his expositions, as we all know, has the gift uf 
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